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IN early October the hips on the 
wild-rose bushes shone red, and 
yellow leaves floated down from 
the poplar-trees. The forests that 
stretched to the west towards the 
Rocky Mountains were yellow. In 
them the clumps of spruce stood up 
darkly green; and in the clearings 
the willows blazed with orange and 
scarlet, On the rolling hills the 
Saskatoon bushes and the strawberry 
plants showed as red splashes. 

The year was dying, and it had 
never been more beautiful. A skein 
of geese flew southward in the clear 
sky, the long line twisting lazily. 
Each beat of wing reflected the 

A 


light of the sun, and the voices of 
the geese came muted by distance. 
I stood by the water-trough, my 
hands thrust between my pony’s 
ribs and the saddle-blanket. Paint 
snuffed and lipped at the cold water, 
so that the cat-ice rustled with a 
minute tinkling sound. “ Hurry up, 
you old goat,” I said rudely. Paint 
swirled the water with his muzzle, 
and then raised his head to watch, 
with exaggerated interest, a pair 
of red-tailed hawks that circled, 
whistling, above the hills. 

“Oh! horse,” I pleaded, “ there 
is work to do. Please drink.” Still 
gazing upwards, Paint snapped a 
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foreleg up and down into the trough, 
showering me with tinsel ice and 
cold water. 

“Damn your hide,” I said, and 
Paint drank in great gulps. 

There was indeed some work to 
do. My neighbour, Tim, and I 
were starting our cattle down the 
trail to market. It was eight o’clock 
in the morning, with a clear sky 
and enough frost to instil energy 
into the veriest laggard. In the 
main corral were some forty head 
of yearling and two-year-old steers. 
A few old dry cows were there. 
They would, we hoped, give some 
steadiness to the unruly mob of 
youngsters on the trail to the town. 

I bridled the pony, pulled the 
cinch tighter, and joined the riders 
in the corral. There were four of 
us. Tim—small, slim and wiry, 
with grizzled hair and moustache— 
sat impatiently on an equally im- 
patient black pony. Lem, the 
smallest cowhand in the country, 
tucked away the last rope-end of a 
diamond-hitch on the pack-pony. 
He was of Irish extraction; red- 
faced, red-haired, with blue eyes. 
Such innocent, baby-blue eyes. The 
harder the horse-deal the more 
innocent the eyes became. After a 
civil ‘Good morning’ or ‘Hi,’ 
his opening phrase was invariably, 
* Are you in a tradin’ mood today ?’ 
My answer was the same as it had 
been for some years: ‘ No.’ 

Tall, gaunt and sardonic, Ed stood 
by his big sorrel gelding ; his lower 
lip bulged with a wad of Copen- 
hagen snuff; his face beneath a 


tall hat was thin and red and he 
glared down a great beak of a nose. 
There was both devil and merriment 
in his deep-set eyes. 

“All set?” asked Tim; then, “Tl 
point. Lem, you'll keep Birdie 
for a while.” Birdie was the fat 
pack-pony. 

* John, you and Ed flank.” 

Tim opened the corral gate and 
rode slowly down the trail across 
the hayfields. Ed and I slipped 
through, and the cattle, tired of 
captivity, poured out. A few steers 
flashed past me and were away. 
Paint turned with a grunt, and with 
ears flattened stretched out in a 
gallop. I rolled the spurs gently 
on his sides, and he found time to 
put in a prodigious leap. He caught 
the leader, and turned with him in 
a jarring scramble, head low and 
teeth bared. I leaned back and in, 
and felt the strain on my thighs. 
We came back to the trail. Ed 
grinned, and that was praise for 
Paint’s performance. 

An old cow took the lead, plodding 
steadily after Tim, and the rest of 
the cattle jostled along behind her. 
Our troubles would not be over 
while we were still on the range on 
which the cattle had been raised. 
There was some ten miles of rugged 
trail to cover before the animals 
would be in strange country. If 
a steer turned his head to one side 
it was an intimation that he was 
considering a run for freedom in 
that direction. Ifa flank rider moved 
up too far he could force the cattle 
to break away on the other side; 
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or he might even turn the whole 
bunch. If he lagged too far behind, 
an animal could dodge out before 
the rider was level with him. 

“Watch their heads!” Tim 
shouted over his shoulder. He has 
shouted that every year for years, 
and no doubt will continue to do 
so. “Watch their heads, Ed,” I 
said. He nearly laughed, and in 
that moment a steer was away on 
his side. In a cloud of dust Ed’s 
big horse caught him and turned 
him, but the two-year-old steer 
jinked again, and gained ground as 
a hare may do with a greyhound. 
“ Hold ’em here,” said Tim, and his 
small black pony flew with flying 
mane and tail. Before Lem and I 
could circle the little herd they 
brought the steer back at a run. 
Tim rode ahead. 

“One should really watch their 
heads,” I said conversationally to 
Lem, across the backs of the cattle. 
Ed spat brownly. 

Soon we were clear of the fenced 
fields, and driving the cattle along 
the waggon-trail that ran through 
the bush. Willows dragged at us 
and whipped our faces. Lem rode 
contentedly down the middle of the 
trail leading the fat pack-pony. Paint 
jumped or stumbled over the dead- 
fall, and wound his way between 
the big poplar-trees. Occasionally 
a beast would bore into the thick 
undergrowth, and Ed or I would 
crash through to head him off. In 
a thick clump of alders a steer stood. 
All the shouting in the world would 
not have moved him, and the bush 


was too thick for a horse. I went 
in on foot, swearing, and the steer 
broke back down the trail. 

“One gone back!” I yelled, and 
stumbled towards Paint. 

“Drop the mare!” Tim shouted, 
and Lem spun his little Palamino 
stallion in pursuit. 

“ Sonofabitch,” said Ed, and 
crashed to head the steer at a turn 
in the trail. They got him, tongue 
hanging, saliva dripping from his 
mouth. Ed’s nose was scratched 
and bleeding. 

The cattle settled down, and we 
drifted slowly along the trail, up 


and over a hogsback of a hill. Below 


us was the yellow forest, slashed 
with creeks and coulées. The low 
hills fringing the mountains were 
purple, and the Rockies white and 
blue. To the south-west the sheer 
banks of the Peace River showed 
as a rift in the green and yellow 
country. At noon the sun was 
blazing, and the sweat dried in 
streaks on the horses. 

We dropped steeply towards the 
creek that forms the natural east- 
ern boundary to our cattle range. 
Between tall spruce and black poplar 
the cattle began to run; slipping 
and sliding in the mud which never 
dries in that gloomy tunnel. We 
let them go; Ed and I keeping 
wide on their flanks. We let them 
drink, and two old cows wandered 
to the opposite bank. Here now 
was the crucial moment. From ex- 
perience we knew that this was 
the point at which the cattle would 
try to break back; now or very 
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soon. I rode upstream in the shal- 
lows, and Ed came on the other 
side. As the old cows climbed the 
opposite bank Tim and Lem urged 
the young stock across. Two steers 
turned back between Tim and me. 

“ Leave ’em,” said Tim. 

We took the rest of the herd up 
the winding trail to an open clearing 
beneath the shoulder of a hill. 

Tim said, “Lem and I can try 
to hold ’em. You boys go and get 
them steers.” 

Ed raced me down the trail to 
the crossing. We could see the two 
fugitives standing as shadows beneath 
the spruce-trees a hundred yards 
beyond and above us. I slipped 
off Paint for a quick drink, and let 
him gulp mightily at my side. 

“In too much of a hurry,” said 
Ed, and handed me a small flat 
bottle. “Tl have me a chaser,” 
and he filled the curled brim of his 
Stetson from the creek. 

“Tl take it wrong way round,” 
I said, and tilted the bottle. The 
neat rye whisky hit my interior like a 
bomb. 

“ Pll ride their tails off,” I said. 

We rode quietly round the steers 
until we were above them. 

“Keep ’em out o” that deadfall,” 
said Ed, as we rode slowly down- 
wards. The two black animals leapt 
away, straight for the tangle of dead- 
fall. Paint catapulted down the 
sharp slope, sure of his footing in 
the deep bed of spruce needles. We 
caught them at the first tangle of 
tree-trunks, and Paint, unwilling and 
unable to stop, leaped high over 


the barrier. The steers turned, and 
headed for the crossing with Ed 
bounding and glissading behind them. 
I was left as if in a corral—a corral 
without a gate. Even if Paint could 
jump I was loath to try the leap 
in a western stock-saddle. It is 
indeed unusual for a cayuse to jump 
anything. His usual method is to 
scramble and creep, unless his speed 
necessitates a jump. I dismounted, 
and by pulling and pushing at the 
smaller logs I made a hole through 
which we could force a way. 

There were mighty splashings in 
the creek, and the poetic sound of 
non-stop swearing. 

“ Jarn — where the hell are you 
at? Goddam the long-geared baas- 
tard. Stand still, you ornery slab- 
sided ringtailed sonofabitch.” 

Ed’s horse stood in midstream, 
his feet among boulders. Ed was 
hatless, the sweat pouring down his 
scarlet face. The two steers stood 
as if at bay beneath a high bank 
at the far side of the creek. Paint 
slid into the water and we came at 
them upstream. They turned towards 
the lower banks of the crossing, and 
Ed rode parallel with them, his horse 
stumbling over the big rocks. 

The steers turned up the trail 
to the waitmg herd. Ed let out a 
screech that hastened them, and 
returned to pick his hat off a jagged, 
broken bough. It might well have 
been an eye that hung there. Until 
we rounded the last bend in the trail 
we would be out of sight from the 
herd. Ed whipped out the little 
black bottle, held it up to the light 
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with one eye shut; he took a swig, 
squinted again, and took another. 
He handed the ‘ Micky’ to me. 

“ Kill her,” he said. I did, and 
flipped the bottle into the bushes. 

“Nice work,” said Tim, as we 
approached. 

‘ Nice work,’ I thought. 

By three o’clock we were at our 
first stopping-place. We had arranged 
for a load of oat-sheaves to be 
dumped there. We drove the cattle 
into a big corral, put our horses in 
the barn, and headed for the long- 
deserted cabin. Mice ran from us 
as we entered. The place smelt of 
mice and decay, but there was a 
cook-stove, a sagging double-bed and 
two wooden bunks. I claimed a 
bunk for myself by throwing my 
bed-roll onto it. Tim swiftly fol- 
lowed suit, which left the sagging 
double-bed for Lem and Ed. While 
Tim and I fed the cattle, the other 
two were busy with the cook-stove. 
Lem clambered on to the roof, and 
with a stick poked a disused bird’s- 
nest farther down the stove-pipe. 
The smoke billowed round the inside 
of the cabin until the nest caught 
fire and the chimney resumed its 
normal function. After dinner I 
lay on my bunk and slept, then woke 
and listened to the ‘old-timers’ 
exchanging stories. They went up 
and down the West; from Northern 
Manitoba through Saskatchewan to 
the Yukon. Cattle in Texas and 
sheep in Oregon. During a lull, I 
swung my feet to the floor and told 
them of some Arabs with whom I 
once had dealings. So strange was 


my little story to western ears (in- 
cluding my own) that it was greeted 
with a howl of mirth from Ed and 
Lem. 

We went out to feed the cattle and 
horses, and as the light died we had 
supper. We talked and smoked. 
Moonlight streamed through a win- 
dow. Dropping asleep in conscious 
relaxation I listened to the scurrying 
of many mice, and the thumps of 
a weasel as he hunted them. The 
great horned owls were hooting in 
the spruce-trees, and far away a 
dog barked. I woke once and 
heard a wolf moaning. I was so 
safe and warm and comfortable that 
I treasured the sound to myself and 
fell asleep again. 

Soon after first light we fed the 
cattle. Frost was sparkling every- 
where as the sun rose. As yet hidden 
from us by a steep range of hills, it 
lit the frosted bush and grasses on 
the crests so that the whole range 
of hills was crowned with a pink 
and silver diadem. Lem and I 
gazed upwards. 

“ Purty—ain’t it?” said Lem. 

“ Sure is,” I said. 

At eight o’clock we headed the 
cattle down the trail. An old cow 
took the lead and marched as if 
with purpose. There was little for 
the riders to do. The cattle strung 
out along the trail. Occasionally 
a few would shy off into the bush as 
a ruffed grouse rose with a rattle 
of wings. It was easy driving as 
the frost melted away and the sun 
cleared the hills to warm us. Again 
it was to be a short day; our next 
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stopping-place was at a ranch ten 
miles away. There was only one 
main obstacle on the trail, known 
as The Glory Hole. It was a pre- 
cipitous descent into a creek, a drop 
of six hundred feet. The creek 
itself was shallow, hidden by tall 
spruce, but the climb up the other 
side was long, and steeper than the 
descent. The trail zigzagged up a 
convex grassy hill, and was the only 
egress from the creek on that side. 
Farther downstream the hill had 
been eroded by centuries of wind 
to sheer cliffs. Upstream the way 
was barred by a deep coulée in which 
lay a tangled mass of fire-killed 
spruce and poplar. On each side 
of the trail the grass was still a 
bluey-green, a temptation to a cow 
to linger and to wander into the 
rough country in search of more 
and better grazing. It would be 
hard driving to force the cattle to 
the top. 

As the leading animals reached 
the sudden drop into The Glory 
Hole they hesitated, and the herd 
closed up to them in a tight bunch. 
Gently we urged them forward. A 
big steer, scenting water, stepped 
out, and the whole herd surged 
forward. The young animals kicked 
up their heels, and the herd cascaded 
down the winding trail in a cloud 
of dust. Ahead of them I caught 
a glimpse of Tim and a swish of 
his horse’s tail as they skidded round 
a bend. We followed slowly, rolling 
cigarettes, In the creek the cattle 
rested gratefully, knee deep in the 
rippling water. There was time for 


the horses and men to drink. I 
tightened the cinch. 

Tim said, “ Whatever happens, 
Keep em’ coming. Don’t let ’°em 
stop. Keep ’em coming.” 

Ed tightened his cinch and gazed 
at the hill above us. The summit 
was perhaps two hundred yards from 
us, and to do it without a pause 
would be hard. 

Ed tilted his hat back and scratched 
the stubble on his chin. He looked 
up at the hill again with one eye 
shut—and swore. 

“ All set?” asked Tim, and led 
out up the trail. 

“Hi yup hi!” we yelled, and 
lifted the cattle over the bank. The 
ascent was gradual at first, but the 
grass was green on both sides and 
the cattle wanted to stray. 

“ Hi yi!” I beat my chaps with 
the ends of the reins. Paint stormed 
through the sparse willow-bushes 
and kept the herd from swinging 
to the right. At the first steep 
pitch the cattle checked and we drove 
our horses at them. Paint swung 
his head from rump to rump, his 
teeth clicking as the hides slipped 
from his gentle nip. We were up 
on a little shelf and the leaders 
stopped to graze. 

“Keep ’em coming!” Tim 
shouted. 

“Keep ’em coming,” I said to 
Ed. His reply was unprintable as 
he legged his big horse at the cattle. 
We forced the cattle higher, our 
horses straining upwards, or slither- 
ing as they turned to catch a lagging 
steer. Paint was blowing hard, his 
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brown coat dark with running sweat. 
Lem had rid himself of the pack- 
pony, and she was cropping grass 
at the foot of the hill. 

“No great loss,” said Lem, and 
disappeared into a shallow coulée 
in pursuit of an old cow. The trail 
was steeper now, but it was the 
final spurt. A big black cow was 
heading doggedly for the top. Then 
the good grass was below us and 
the cattle struggled upwards. 

“Take it easy, boys,” said Tim, 
from where he sat at the top of 
the hill. I slid from Paint, and 
grabbing his tail allowed myself to 
be hauled upwards. Tim returned 
to retrieve the pack-pony, while the 
cattle spread out to graze. We 
rested there for three hours. The 
animals grazed until replete and 
the cattle lay down to ruminate con- 
tentedly. We reached the ranch- 
house which was our destination 
long before sunset. Here there ap- 
peared to be a party at its height. 
It gathered on the verandah to watch 
us as we straggled across the last 
meadow to the corrals. With for- 
bearance they were quiet; merely 
tantalising us by raising bottles and 
glasses for us to see. Ed pulled the 
back of his hand across his mouth. 

“ Looks like we come on the right 
day,” he said. Our host was at 
the corrals to meet us, and a some- 
what hilarious posse of friends and 
acquaintances pitched oat-sheaves to 
the herd. Someone opened a case 
of beer. Propped up against the 
wall of the barn, sitting in the warm 
rays of the sun, we solemnly tipped 


the contents down our throats. With 
the horses stabled in the barn, we 
trooped into the house, and fed on 
chicken and ham and salads, and 
oranges and apples. There was a 
gallon jar of Californian wine. Ed 
slipped his thumb through the little 
handle at the neck. With a deft 
twist he rolled the jar along his 
forearm and up to his shoulder. 
He let the wine run slowly into his 
open throat. This natural method 
of taking refreshment was met with 
applause by the town-dwellers, who 
needs must try it. There was much 
choking and spluttering and mop- 
ping. By nine o’clock Tim, Lem and 
I were in our bed-rolls in the bunk- 
house. Sleepily I heard Ed singing. 
He sang with the authentic nasal 
whine of a singing cowboy. Tim 
sat up and lit a cigarette. 

“Are you asleep, John?” he 
asked, “because, if not, Ill give 
you a hundred dollars to cut that 
guy’s throat.” 

“He’s too big and ornery,” I 
said, and fell asleep. 

The next day, the third day on 
the trail, we headed for Charlie 
Lake. Again we had only ten miles 
to travel. After two miles of bush 
and scrub we hit a main road which 
led to the Alaska Highway. Here 
now was diversion. I was riding 
‘point’—not as a leader to the 
cattle, but to warn oncoming traffic 
of the herd. The tourist season 
was still in full swing. A pinto 
pony and chaps and jingling spurs 
were major attractions to the car- 
loads of pretty American girls or 
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children. I was stopped, and hailed 
and photographed until the herd 
drew in sight. Then I lost my 
monopoly and the cameras were 
turned on to the whole cast. Paint 
seemed to enjoy this spurious glamour 
(as did his rider), and tossed his 
head and stretched his neck down 
to be patted by the children. If 
he failed in fieriness at times, the 
matter was remedied by the covert 
application of a spur-rowel along 
his side. As each car slowed to a 
halt I would go through the motions 
of rolling a cigarette. Immediately 
someone, male or female, would offer 
me a ‘tailor-made.’ I was given 
bars of chocolate, and at least two 
snorts of whisky. When the herd 
caught up with me, I doffed my ten- 
gallon hat to all and sundry and 
hastened forward to the next victim. 
At noon we turned the herd off 
the road onto a little meadow in the 
bush. Here they grazed peacefully, 
and the four riders, at the side of 
the road, preened and clinked and 
jingled. Never before was western 
life so western! That evening we 
corralled the cattle at a farm near 
Charlie Lake. Urged by thirst, they 
rushed for the clear deep creek 
that flows into the lake. A few 
mallard flew from them, and musk- 
rats rippled the surface as they swam 
from the rushy margin. 

By some new provincial law the 
local café had acquired a licence to 
sell wines and beers with meals. I 
asked for a glass of sherry, and was 
given it from a half-full bottle with 
no cork in it. By the taste, I guessed 


that the bottle had been standing 
on its dusty shelf for some weeks, 
corkless. Our old friend the pro- 
prietor considered that I was some- 
what finicky, but supplied an un- 
opened bottle of Tio Pepe. Lem 
and Ed quite rightly poured their 
quota into tumblers, and drank it 
in a few satisfying gulps. To drink 
straight from the bottle would have 
been crude. I watched the lovely 
golden liquid disappear. Nostalgi- 
cally I thought of the bodega whence 
it had come, and the shady side 
of a street in Jerez where I had 
nibbled at pink langoustes and sipped 
such nectar from slim glasses. 

“Bring another,” said Ed, the 
sweat beading on his brow. I could 
see his brow because he had pushed 
his hat to the back of his head. 

“ Beer for me,” said Tim. 

“ And me,” I said. 


The Stampede Ground at Fort 
St John was the end of the trail 
next day. The cattle wound along 
the track at the side of the Alaska 
Highway. Often the cars and trucks 
slowed down on seeing us, but many, 
unheeding, sped by in billowing 
clouds of dust, sharp stones flying 
outwards from beneath their wheels. 
I cussed them with a fervent hatred. 
The big trucks roared past, hidden 
in the dust of preceding traffic, their 
diesel engines snarling through their 
high exhausts. Blasting through to 
Alaska, or south to Seattle and the 
States, they followed one another— 
refrigerator cars, oil tankers, trans- 
porters laden with bulldozers, trucks 
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with oil derricks, trucks with steel 
pipes—juggernauts; and I, not being 
a devotee of Krishna, was in fear 
of being crushed beneath their wheels. 

We held the cattle outside the 
stockyards while Tim rode ahead 
to find out if the working committee 
was ready to take them in. Dust 
rose above the high corrals. Cattle 
were bawling. At the loading-chute 
a truck-load of beasts was being 
prodded out into the long alleyway 
which ran between the pens. 

Tim came back to report that 
we would have to hold the herd for 
about an hour. We pushed them 
onto an open patch of weeds and 
grass and let them graze. About 
two hours later we were hailed from 
the top rail of the corrals. We 
drove the cattle into the main alley- 
way down which they drifted to 
the branding-chute. This was a 
long narrow passage which held six 
animals. Each animal was divided 
from the one in front by a sliding 
door. The final partition was the 
one in which each creature would 
receive its numbered hair brand. 
The number burnt lightly into the 
hair was the lot number, and this 
with its description was registered 
under its owner’s name. Slim, a 
tall brown cattleman, was tallying. 

* All set?” he asked, after the 
usual greetings. A big blow-lamp 
was playing on a row of numbered 
branding-irons, handled by two ex- 
perienced cowmen. 

Tim turned to me. “I'll keep 
’em coming if you'll put ’em 
through,” he said. 

A2 


“Don’t get too far away,” I im- 
plored. “I may get in a tangle.” 
Tim laughed. 

** You holler,” he said. 

The first steer was in the chute. 

“Ready, Slim?” I said. Slim 
nodded. 

I gave Tim’s full name and initials, 
then— 

“ Black steer—two years old.” 

“‘ Three-six-seven,” shouted Slim, 

“* Three-six-seven,” repeated Tex, 
with the branding-iron. Tex burnt 
a 3 on the left ribs, and Jake took 
the iron from him and handed him 
the 6. As the 7 was lifted from 
the hide— 

“ O.K.,” said Slim. 

“‘ Number seven pen,” said Clay, 
who bossed the whole outfit. The 
door in front of the steer was opened, 
and he dashed into the holding 
corral. I had retreated to the pen- 
ultimate partition to get a preview 
of its occupant. 

There was again a smell of burnt 
hair, and a cow bucked out of the 
chute. 

* Mine,” I said. 

** Wait a minute,” said Slim, and 
turned some pages. 

“ Right,” he said. 

“ Black steer—yearling,” I chanted. 

** Three-six-nine,” said Slim. 

“ Three-six-nine,” said Tex. 

So it went. All our cattle were 
black. 

Tex said, “Jarn! you’re bluffing. 
How in hell can you read them 
brands?” He was referring to our 
individual registered brands, which 
were on the left ribs. 
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“It’s experience that counts,” I 
said solemnly to the old-timer. 

As the next animal came into the 
chute I looked back at Tex. He 
was watching me, amused. So busy 
was he with the branding-irons that 
he had failed to notice that all my 
cattle had their left ears cropped 
short. They had been thus since 
the animals were found as little 
curled-up calves on the range. Tex 
leaned over my shoulder. 

“TI get you,” he said, as I let. go 
of the tell-tale ear. In fact, an ear- 
mark such as cropping is not infallible 
in the Peace River country, for there 
are many cattle whose ears have been 
cropped by frost. This year I knew 
that Tim had not brought any beasts 
with short ears to the sale, so my 
job was simplified. 

** Mine. Black steer—yearling,” 
I said. 

“ Four-o-six,” said Slim. 

The brand was on, and the last 
of the herd skipped out of the chute. 

“‘ Where’s the brand inspector ? ” 
asked Tim. 

The brand inspector had gone 
to dinner, so we fed our horses and 
departed in search of food. It was 
now two o'clock in the afternoon. 
Before deciding which café we would 
patronise, we straggled into a beer 
parlour, and there quenched our 
thirsts. At half-past three we re- 
turned to the stockyards. The brand 
inspector was standing by the big 
weighing-scales, which were being 
tested, and came immediately to 
inspect our cattle. He gazed, appar- 
ently casually, at the beasts, but his 


experienced eye missed nothing. He 
walked round one of Tim’s big 
cows on which the brand was plain 
to see. He walked round to the 
other side. Low down on the right 
shoulder the hair was irregular. It 
might have been a ‘ cowlick’ or an 
old wound. 

“What brand’s that?” asked the 
inspector. 

Tim grinned. 

“ Rocking P,” he said. “ Bought 
her off Jimmy Deverel,” and he 
passed over the bill of sale, which 
gave him clear titie to the cow. 
The inspector flicked the pages of 
his official book of registered brands. 

“O.K.,” he said, and read aloud, 
“James E. Deverel, Grande Prairie 
—P, quarter-circle.” (Here is a 
picture of it, P, so that my readers 
may understand how a P can rock.) 

Tim turned to Ed and Lem. 

“* Well, I reckon that’s it,” he said. 
“If you care for a drink, I can let 
you have a cheque up at the hotel, 
and many thanks.” 

* You’re welcome,” drawled Ed. 

The water-trough in the pen was 
full. We fed the cattle from a 
great stack of oat-sheaves, and seeing 
Tex departing in a large car yelled 
at him. He took us and our baggage 
to the hotel where Tim and I had 
booked a room. Tim gave me a 
five-dollar note. 

* Scotch,” he said. 

* Come on, Tex,” I said, “ liquor 
store.” 

** Suits me,” said Tex. 

As many people drink rye whisky 
I supplemented Tim’s order, and 
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Tex drove me willingly back to the 
hotel. In the cupboard in the room 
were half a dozen tooth-mugs. Tim 
set them out on the dressing-table 
and we rested ourselves on beds 
and chairs. Gradually fatigue left us. 

Tex then went off to change. 

We paid Ed and Lem for their 
kind services on the trail, and while 
they made polite but considerable 
inroads on the rye whisky, Tim 
and I bathed and changed into 
crumpled clean clothes. 

Since the cattlemen of the district 
had formed a Stock Association, 
and had instituted an annual cattle 
sale, it had become the custom to 
hold a banquet on the night before 
the sale. Until I came to the Peace 
River country I had never attended 
a banquet. Gargantuan and wonder- 
ful dinners I have had, but never 
by such a name. Since childhood 
a banquet has meant Lord Mayors 
of London, Prime Ministers, dis- 
tinguished foreigners, diamonds and 
ermine and gold plate. It has meant 
wines, and coloured jellies which 
wobbled when struck by spoons. 

Tim and I paid our two dollars 
at the door of the Women’s Institute, 
removed our overshoes and hats, 
and mingled with the crowd of cattle- 
men and townspeople and their 
ladies. Ted Morris, the secretary 
to the Stock Association, climbed 
onto the bare stage at the far end 
of the hall. 

“ Come an’ get it,” he yelled. 

Decorously we shuffled into a 
queue which pressed slowly forward 
along a line of tables. I picked up 


a knife and fork and plate. A nice 
woman in a big hat slapped two 
brown pieces of beef on the plate. 
Another few paces, and another nice 
woman in a red beret gave me some 
boiled potatoes. Two more steps 
and I had carrots. A lovely lady 
with no hat and many golden curls 
poured gravy from a jug. 

Tim and I found seats among 
friends, and the banquet had started. 
The conversation, if not scintillating, 
took in a variety of interesting sub- 
jects—horses, cattle, crops, saddles, 
and back to horses. Perhaps the 
world would be a better place if all 
conversations were kept to the same 
standard. There is time to eat, 
and no need to think. It is possible, 
with a wide-eyed stare of interest 
and amazement at the cleverness of 
some raconteur, to eat two helpings 
of flat beef and potatoes and at the 
same time make a reputation as a 
good conversationalist. A nod here, 
a short sharp laugh of appreciation 
there, a chopping unbelieving, ‘No,’ 
and you are ready for some jelly 
on a saucer. If you notice that 
the story has reached a climax of 
enthralling interest it is quite in 
order to utter on an exhalation, 
‘Well! Ill go to hell.’ 

As the last spoonful of jelly slid 
down my throat, the President of 
the Stock Association rose to his 
feet at the high table and banged 
for attention with the handle of a 
knife. In turn he introduced various 
visiting celebrities, who rose, bowed, 
and made witty speeches. As far 
as I understood it, the sum and 
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substance of the speeches was that 
we of Fort St John and district 
were all wonderful people. This 
was satisfactory to know, but I was 
thinking kindly of my bed. 

After the sixth speech, as the 
applause and laughter was dwindling, 
the President hammered again. 

“And now,” he said, “I have 
great pleasure in calling on——” 

*“O God! O Montreal!”’ I 
thought, ‘not another one.” My 
mind was numb. I wanted sleep. 
I must have voiced my thoughts ; 
for Tim, sitting next to me, chipped 
in with— 

““* My brother-in-law is haber- 
dasher to Mr Spurgeon.’ ” 

I barked with laughter. It was 
the only sound in the room. 

“ Come on, Jarn,” said someone. 

To Tim I said, “ What’s going 
on?” 

“* Speech,” said Tim; 
got to make a speech.” 

I gazed dully at my grinning 
neighbours. Amused thoughts of 
the Discobolus and the man of skins 
fled from me. 

The President rapped again. 

“On your feet, Jarn,” he said. 

I rose and began, “‘ Mr Chairman, 
ladies and gentlemen.” 

I continued, “ I am forced to keep 
talking until I can think of some- 
thing witty or interesting to say, 
so this speech may be lengthy.” 

I talked, and later learned what 
I had said in the next issue of ‘ The 
Alaska Highway News.’ 

We sang ‘Oh, Canada’ and the 
National Anthem, and we were free. 


* you’ve 


By the light of a full moon Tim 
and I walked down to the stock- 
yards and checked over our cattle. 
They were sleeping. A few cows 
and calves were bawling in the other 
pens, and a big Hereford bull, tied 
outside the corrals, grumbled deeply. 
The night watchman came over to 
inspect us, and we withdrew to the 
warmth of his camp-fire for a cup 
of coffee. 

“Good weather for your sale,” 
he said, and I hoped it would stay 
fine, and so bring buyers with their 
pockets full of money. The autumn 
sale is the ranchers’ pay-day. 

Back at the hotel I slept, and 
dreamed that there were no buyers 
and that all the cattle were given 
away by order of the Government. 


Tim woke me at six o’clock next 
morning. 

“Let’s go and feed ’em before 
the rush,” he said. 

The eastern sky was pink and 
hazy as we walked through the 
sleeping town. The engines of a 
few trucks were running outside 
the cafés, their grey exhaust-fumes 
hanging in the still cold air. At 
the stockyards we pitched sheaves 
to the cattle. 

“ They’ve shrunk a little,” I said. 

** Bound to,” said Tim. “ Dam’ 
poor watering arrangements, and 
they waste half their feed in these 
pens.” 

The sale was due to begin at 
eleven o’clock. All the voluntary 
workers were ready, but the tiers 
of benches on one side of the ring 
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were empty. The volunteers con- 
sisted of a ringmaster, two experi- 
enced young cattlemen to grade the 
cattle, gate-openers and shutters, a 
man to work the weighing-scales, 
three accountants from the bank 
and business firms, and a great 
number of ranchers and farmers 
who were on call to do any odd jobs 
when required. 

The auctioneer was there with 
his two sons, all dressed alike: grey 
hats (the type that are called snap 
brims), long black overcoats, brown 
leather gloves and white scarves. 
They were so shaven that their 
faces seemed to be made of pink 
porcelain, and although the fat of 
youth had left the father, the two 
sons were as smooth and plump as 
plucked turkeys. There were a few 
strangers, ranchers from over the 
mountains, interested in this com- 
paratively new venture in the cattle 
world. We talked and smoked in 
little groups. 

“ There’s a buyer,” said someone, 
as a long low car stopped near the 
public benches. 

“They'll all be here,” said the 
auctioneer. “‘ Saw most of them 
yesterday at Fairview.” 

By one o'clock the benches were 
filling up. 

“Best make a start,” said the 
auctioneer, “ there’s over four hun- 
dred to put through.” 

The ringmaster nodded. 

“ O.K.,” he said. 

He turned to a rancher from the 
Halfway River. 

“ Start with yours, Olaf. O.K.?” 


“Sure,” said Olaf. “Til tell 
em.” 

In a few minutes four Hereford 
steers blundered on to the scales. 
A rancher sitting high above them 
called out the hair-brand numbers. 

“ Numbets 49, 53, 48, 56.” 

“ Got it,” said a cattleman, stand- 
ing by the scales. “ 49, 53, 48, 56.” 
He wrote the numbers on a card 
and added the total weight of the 
four steers. He took the card across 
to the auctioneer on his rostrum. 
The numbers and weight were 
quickly copied onto a large black- 
board facing the public. The gate 
between the scales and the ring 
was opened, and the steers clattered 
down the ramp. 

The auctioneer blew down the 
microphone and unbuttoned his coat. 
Dum and Dee, his two sons, were 
standing passively on each side of 
the rostrum. They chewed gum 
slowly and methodically. Satisfied 
that the loud-speakers were in opera- 
tion, the auctioneer began— 

“TI see lots of old friends before 
me, and I would like to say how 
pleased I am to be here once again. 
I have been round the pens and I 
can tell you gentlemen who have 
come to buy that I never saw a 
better bunch of cattle. I won’t 
waste your time talking. You know 
cattle, and I tell you that you can’t 
miss if you buy today. Now, here’s 
a nice little lot of yearling steers to 
start with. Look at ’em, gentlemen. 
Straight off the range, and they’ve 
come a long way.” The auctioneer 
glanced at a card. “ Two thousand 
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nine hundred and ninety-six pounds. 
There’s an average, gentlemen, of 
nearly seven hundred and fifty 
pounds on these four yearlings. 
What am I bid? Shall we say 
twenty ?” 

Perhaps I should explain that the 
bidding is done in cents per pound 
weight; or dollars per American 
hundredweight. 

“ Twenty—twenty ?” said the 
auctioneer. 

Dee and Dum spread out their 
blunt gloved hands, palms outwards 
towards the public and the potential 
buyers. Both leaned forward ex- 
pectantly. 

I was sitting on the top rail of 
the corral and from this vantage 
point I could watch the buyers. 
There was not a flicker of interest 
on their faces. 

“Will some gentleman start the 
bidding ? ” said the auctioneer. “ We 
can’t take too much time. Nineteen 
—nineteen—eighteen——” 

“Eleven,” said Mike Callaghan, 
a local butcher. 

* Eleven I’m bid,” said the auc- 
tioneer. 

There was a nod from a grey 
man in a white Stetson. He held 
up a finger crossed by the forefinger 
of the other hand. 

“Eleven and a half—make it 
twelve—eleven and a half—and a 
quarter” (this in triumph). Eleven 
seventy-five—and—twelve——” 

* Thank you, sir. Twelve—twelve 
—twelve I’m bid.” His voice took 
on a sonorous mesmeric tone. 

Dum and Dee were bent forward, 


hands extended. They had appar- 
ently divided the crowd between 
them, and each watched his half 
for the little flick of the hand or 
nod from a buyer. 

“ Twelve.” 

“ Hup,” shouted Dum, raising his 
arms and spreading his fingers. He 
took a short pace forward in the 
ecstacy of the moment. 

“Twelve and a quarter—twelve 
and a——” 

“ Hup,” shouted Dee, raising his 
arms and spreading his fingers. He 
recoiled a step in his excitement. 

“Twelve and a half, ’'m bid— 
twelve and a_half— thirteen — 
thirteen.” 

“ Hup,” from Dum. 

“ Hup,” from Dee. 

“Thirteen and a half—thirteen 
and a half—and a half?—make it 
fourteen, gentlemen.” 

No gentleman obliged. Dum and 
Dee swayed as if wrestling. Surely 
their gloves would split. 

The hammer came down. 

“ Sold to Mr Drayton for thirteen 
and a half,” said the auctioneer. 

“West gate,” shouted the ring- 
master, and as the steers left the 
ring, another four clattered off the 
scales. 

“Take yours next, Tim,” said 
the ringmaster. 

Tim and I joined the helpers in 
our pen. 

“Leave all crop-eared ones,” I 
said, “ they’re mine.” 

“Thanks,” said a long-legged 
grader, as he neatly turned a steer 
with his long whip. He picked out 
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four steers, as like each other as 
peas in a pod, and we hustled them 
onto the scales. 

“ Skinny-looking things,” said the 
Hereford breeder from his place 
high up on the corral. 

Tim looked up and grinned. 

“Three thousand three hundred 
and sixty-two,” said the scales-man. 

“ Beat that, you old White Face,” 
said Tim. 

The bidding was picking up speed. 
Dum and Dee swayed. They un- 
buttoned their coats and spread their 
fingers. 

“ Hup,” they shouted, almost stag- 
gering. “ Hup—hup.” 

Tim’s steers sold for an average 
of sixteen cents. I had again taken 
up a position on the top of the 
corral, when Dotty crashed off the 
scales into the ring. I had forgotten 
about her. When roused, she could 
be described as plumb loco, and was 
even a menace to a mounted man. 
There was one person whom she 
would never attack and that was 
me. Years ago I had taken her first 
calf from her, after hours of pain 
and struggle. She had been afraid 
of me since then. 

Now, as she hared across the ring, 
straight for the ringmaster, I let 
out a yell— 

“Look out!” I shouted; “she'll 
kill you.” The crowd rocked with 
delight. The ringmaster went up 
the side of the corral like a squirrel, 
and Dotty crashed into the rails 
beneath him. Her tongue was out, 
and curling as she bellowed her rage. 
Baulked of her prey, she turned on 


Dum. Dum leaped onto the rostrum ; 
Dee jumped from the other side. 
From the rostrum pére et fils clam- 
bered none too nimbly to the top 
of the corral. The ring was deserted, 
and the crowd hooted with enjoy- 
ment. Dotty dashed at the sides 
of the enclosure, making it shake. 
She had stopped the sale. She 
quietened down, and the auctioneer 
went back to the rostrum. Dum 
and Dee continued their hand spread- 
ing and hupping from its com- 
parative safety. 

* Sold to Mr Nuremberg at nine 
cents,” said the auctioneer. 

“ West gate,” said the ringmaster. 
The crowd laughed. 

“ Take her out yourself,” shouted 
a wag. 

The west gate was open as I 
jumped into the ring. I knew that 
Dotty would flee before me. 

“ Out of here, Dotty,” I said, and 
walked towards her. To my horror, 
she swung her great black head and 
bellowed. It was too late now. 

“You old sonofabitch,” I said 
severely, and the crowd roared. She 
was at me, and as her forehead 
found my solar plexus I bent and 
gave ground. She had me off bal- 
ance, and when I fell I rolled, and 
kept a-rolling until I was safely 
beneath the wooden structure of the 
weighing-pen. Disappointed, she 
gazed round, and seeing the open 
gate trotted towards it. I scrambled 
out. 

* Always could handle her,” I 
said to the auctioneer, as I bowed 
to the laughing crowd. 
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As Tim’s last cow was sold, my 
steers scrambled on to the scales. 
It seemed that more buyers had 
arrived. Dee and Dum took off 
their coats. 

“ Hup,” they shouted. 

* Fifteen—fifteen,” intoned the 
auctioneer. “And a_half—fifteen 
and a_half—sixteen—thank you, 
sir.” 

Dum and Dee spread their gloved 
hands and stabbed outwards with 
the fingers vertical. They weaved 
from side to side, almost dancing. 
They hupped to such advantage 
that I blessed their honest hearts. 


Soon the sun was sinking behind 
the Rocky Mountains, and there 
remained but one old bull to sell. 
I was sitting in the crowd. 

“Hi!” shouted my neighbour 
suddenly, and for no apparent reason. 
His chin fell on his chest with a 
snap, and came up again. 


“ Six—six——-”_ sang the auc- 
tioneer. The bull would be sold for 
sausage-meat. My neighbour’s chin 
fell again, and again he picked it 
up. Dee shouted and pawed the air. 

“Six and a half—six and a 
half———”” 

Dee was watching my neighbour, 
whom I nudged. 

*'You’ve bought yourself a bull,” 
I said. My neighbour hiccuped 
so violently that he shook. I saw a 
puzzled expression creep over Dee’s 
round face. I dare not signal a 
warning lest it be read as a bid. 
Dee came across the ring. 

“* Excuse me, sir,” he said to my 
neighbour, “are you bidding on 
this bull?” 

“ Bidding nothing,” said my neigh- 
bour. 

* You nodded,” said Dee. 

“Tl nod when I bloody please,” 
my neighbour said, and crowed with 
laughter. 
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COMMONWEALTH TRAVELLER 


BY D. E. CHARLWOOD 


V. HOME TO HERGISWIL 


NELL said, “ Tonight we must stay 
at a place with a bath.” 

I complained that this would mean 
an hotel instead of a private home ; 
that baths would undoubtedly cost 
three shillings each; that if we 
exceeded £7 a day we would reach 
England destitute. 

“Jan and Sue can share,” said 
Nell. 

Jan was nine and Sue seven. They 
were not amused. When we had 
returned to Australia, I supposed, 
we would forget that family bickering 
had occurred here with the same 
regularity as at home. We drove 
beside the Mosel, Cochem behind 
us, Coblenz ahead. I discreetly 
drew attention to diminutive men 
balancing on heights above the river, 
tying vines to stakes ; but the argu- 
ment about baths continued. I shut 
my mind from it and thought of the 
Mosel. For a week Doreen had been 
sick and Cochem had been our home. 
We had found kindness there and 
great natural beauty, and yet I felt 
that we were emerging from a 
strangely heavy atmosphere as if, in 
its deep valley, Cochem had shadows 
still of its medieval past. The Mosel 
was an endless song, imperfectly 
heard, sung by an unseen woman. 


Near Coblenz it began to lose its 
atmosphere ; the under-water singer 
of floating hair and pre-occupied 
gaze became fainter, less insistent. 

In Coblenz we pulled up at a cross- 
road. Jonah, our twenty-one-year- 
old Austin, honked rudely at a police- 
man. 

Nell frowned, “Why are you 
tooting ?” 

“Tm not—Jonah tooted.” 

The policeman regarded us dis- 
approvingly. Jonah barked at him 
like an over-friendly dog. The 
policeman bit his lip. Perhaps the 
map of Australia on our windscreen 
excused us. He waved us through 
with a cut-throat sweep of his 
hand. Jonah honked at him as 
we drove past and my wives burst 
into laughter. 

‘12th May.—Nell has had her 
way—we are in a Heidelberg hotel 
with a bathroom. Nevertheless we 
cannot present ourselves at the bath- 
room until tomorrow morning when 
the zimmermaichen will be in attend- 
ance for the preliminary ritual. The 
hotel overlooks the Neckar and from 
our balcony we can see the steep 
slates of the old city clustered under 
the castle. When we arrived this 
evening, Mercedes and Jaguars were 
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parked outside, none of them reveal- 
ing a piece of luggage. We, on the 
other hand, exhibited three shabby 
cases and a baby’s pushcart on our 
roof and a chaos of children, rugs and 
rubbish in the back seat. An elderly 
porter hurried to my side. I warned 
Nell to remain silent in case her 
Canadian accent gave undue expec- 
tation of tips. 

** Ah, always the Australians 
come in the very old cars,” mur- 
mured the porter. 

‘After the Mosel, the Rhine 
proved plain fare indeed. We 
stopped for lunch on its west bank 
opposite the Lorelei Rock. The 
river was crowded with barges. 
Beside us trains hurtled past, their 
Teutonic engines uttering a quick 
“ one-two, one-two, one-two,” like 
tireless drill-sergeants. All the way 
to Mainz, Jonah continued to toot 
whimsically. At length Jan said, 
“Don’t you think you should have 
him fixed up ?—he might be saying 
he has a pain.” Obediently I took 
him to a garage. Jan may have been 
right, for a steering-rod was almost 
disconnected. And persons unknown 
had inserted a piece of silver-paper 
under the horn button.’ 

In the morning, when we had 
bathed, we drove into the old city. 
It was Sunday, and up and down the 
river bells were pealing. The crooked 
streets were full of young men in 
miniature straw boaters, all in bois- 
terous high spirits. We parked 
Jonah in the Market Square beside 
a Volkswagen micro-bus with a G.B. 
number plate. At its windows we 
could see children’s uncombed heads. 


I went to the front of the car and 
found a youthful couple studying a 
map. They came, they told me, 
from Australia, from Melbourne, in 
fact, which was our own city. The 
husband was a doctor doing post- 
graduate work in England. By his 
own description he must have been 
in a more impoverished state than 
we were ourselves. With his wife 
and children he was living in the 
micro-bus, sleeping in it, eating in it, 
travelling in it. The family was 
beginning to look like a group of 
polar explorers. 

We unfolded the pushcart and 
began the climb to the castle. The 
way was cobbled and very steep and 
hemmed by trees. Doreen sang a 
tremolo song as she was pulled under 
the ruined walls, till we came at last 
to a resting-place above the trees and 
saw Heidelberg far down in the arms 
of the Neckar. The pealing of its 
bells rose to us still and the sound of 
its river on a shoal. 

In the Market Square we found a 
restaurant, but my chief memory of 
our lunch there is that Doreen threw 
a boiled egg the length of the table. 
I finally walked out, declaring I 
would as soon travel with performing 
bears. 

‘13th May.—It is evening and we 
have come to a farmhouse below the 
Black Forest. A kilometre farther 
on is the village of Alpirsbach. These 
undulating meadows, very smooth 
and green, curve up to the forest and 
down into a valley. Beyond the 
valley is forest again, darkening in the 
last light. Towards Alpirsbach mist 
is forming, a pale stratum contrast- 
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ing with the trees that stand over it. 
Jan and Sue are no larger than two 
red birds beside the valley stream ; 
but sometimes I can hear Sue’s voice 
upraised in sisterly indignation, a far, 
faint voice. Closer, Doreen is sing- 
ing her monotonous song as she falls 
asleep, and in the kitchen Nell is 
attempting to ask for heiss wasser. 
Her attempts are leading to shrill 
bursts of laughter from the German 
women.’ 

In the morning the valley was 
filled with mist. A shepherd tended 
a flock of sheep above the level of 
our roof, but no one else was to be 
seen. We breakfasted at an inn in 
the valley, then climbed into the 
forest, the deep forest, resinous to 
smell and silent underfoot. We 
explored all day, sometimes among 
the pines, at others along the forest 
edge. In the late afternoon I walked 
with Jan high above our farmhouse. 
A woodcutter was at work there 
with his wife, a woman as strong- 
looking as her husband, her head 
kerchiefed, her feet heavily booted. 

She smiled, revealing metal fill- 
ings, and with her hands on her hips 
said, “ France ?” 

“ Australia,” I replied. 

She laughed and shook her head. 

Jan said to me, “ You must say 
Aus-trah-li, or they can’t under- 
stand.” 

“ Ah,” cried the woman, “ Aus- 
trah-li; Aus-trah-li,” she repeated 
to her husband. 


He raised a pair of black eyebrows 
and said deeply, “ Aus-trah-li! 
Sprechen .. .?” 

“ English,” I said. 


“ Ah, sprechen Englisch\” 

Jan said, “‘ Could I count the rings 
on the tree they’ve cut down ?” 

She stooped at the butt, while man 
and wife began work again with a 
cross-cut saw. 

I wandered on along the path, the 
wall of pines on one side and some- 
times a solitary birch on the other, 
ethereal in the sun. Jan came run- 
ning after me. “It was sixty-four 
years old! ” 

“ When was it planted then?” 

“Nineteen fifty-seven minus sixty- 
four—do I have to work it out ?” 

“You could have done it easily 
before you left home.” 

“ But my head is full of geography 
now.” 

She was relieved when we came 
upon a pair of old women, thin and 
bent, clad in black. Each pulled a 
crude cart, perhaps three feet long, 
on which wood and bark were 
stacked. The women appeared so 
feeble that I could not imagine them 
descending the steep hillside below 
us. They looked our way without 
appearing to see us and went hob- 
bling on at their laborious task. 

In the forest there were many 
felled pines, their bark stripped and 
stacked neatly. They lay at great 
length, naked and white. But re- 
planting was going on systematically. 
Generations rose and generations fell, 
and always old kerchiefed women 
gathered winter sticks. The sky was 
very blue; the swelling hillside very 
green. Overhead two jet fighters 
screamed faintly at play. They 
gambolled into France and Switzer- 
land and back again into Germany. 
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Then with one accord they ploughed 
homeward furrows in the sky. 

Near our farmhouse an old man 
mowed grass with a scythe. He cut 
rhythmically and effortlessly, time 
without end at his disposal. Mist 
was forming again in the valley. We 
were two thousand feet up and our 
landlady had informed us that the 
luft was gut. We slept that night ‘ as 
we in childhood sweetly slept.’ The 
oppressiveness of the Mosel woods 
had gone. To me the Black Forest 
was without undertones, without 
forebodings. 

In the morning we left for Villin- 
gen, following swift streams in the 
valleys, darting through villages too 
small to be marked on our map, 
places with carved mannikins on 
every signpost, spattered at lower 
levels with cow-dung. In Villingen 
we were to meet a woman whose 
cousins we knew in Australia. The 
family was Jewish and had left 
Germany in 1937, one branch going 
to Australia, another to South 
America. The woman we met had 
returned because she loved Germany. 
I asked her if she had met with 
animosity. She said, “ Not at all. 
You know, I do not believe the people 
in the south knew what was happen- 
ing. Now when I talk to farmers, 
mainly they are interested in the cow 
that has calved last night and the 
little ones of their family. One of 
the wives, when she heard my name 
—Rebecca—she said, ‘Ah, what a 
lovely name you have.’ But, of 
course, I was not here during the 
war and I have not been back to the 
north. I must admit to you, too, that 


I Keep my Chilean nationality in case 
such times ever come again.” 

We were talking in the car when 
a young Asian came by. He looked 
at the map of Australia on our wind- 
screen, then spoke to me. 

“I am from Indonesia,” he said. 
“ Many of my friends are Colombo 
Plan students in Australia.” 

“Do you know Phil Massey,” I 
hazarded, “or Denny Ilahude?” 
These two men I had once instructed 
in Air Traffic Control. 

“Yes, yes,” he replied excitedly. 
“Phil is my friend. And Suna- 
hardi ?” 

“Yes, Sunahardi is in Melbourne 
now with Januar.” 

“And I do engineering in Ger- 
many! The world is small; yes?” 

“Yes,” I said. “Very small.” 
He smiled, as if relieved a little of 
homesickness, then walked away in 
the company of a young German. 

We aimed at reaching the Swiss 
border by nightfall and at crossing 
into Schaffhausen in the morning. 
Our guide-book had promised a pup- 
pet museum in Neustadt, but when 
we stopped there we could find no one 
who was aware of it. We saw only 
a funeral, a sombre funeral indeed, 
with black-plumed horses and long 
columns of black-clad mourners mov- 
ing slowly down a valley towards the 
village. 

In the hamlet of Weizen-Bahnhof 
we found a gasthaus. The bathroom 
possessed an enormous water-heater 
which gave promise of a hot bath. I 
doubt if it had been previously 
used ; for when the children’s bath- 
time came, our host brought his wife 
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and his maidservant to watch him 
light it. They stooped together, 
looking intent and serious. There 
were numerous false starts and Teut- 
onic curses, while our girls stood by 
with soap and towels. Finally the 
Thing emitted the pre-take-off roar 
of a rocket. The landlord stood up 
proudly. 

Ist gut ?” he shouted. 

“* ah,” I replied solemnly. 

I backed through the door, leaving 
my wives in the volcanic din. 

‘15th May.—Below our window 
lies Lake Lucerne, silent prisoner of 
the Alps. The water is very still, as 
if, under these snow-capped peaks, 
no wave dared move. Although we 
are among the hotels of Weggis, this 
scene drives “ tourism ” out of mind. 
The children are looking out to 
Pilatus and Bergenstock and to the 
wall of ice and snow high beyond 
them, the first snow of our journey. 

* Our two rooms have a connecting 
door and a second door opens onto 
the balcony where I am writing. All 
this we can have as cheaply as our 
usual combination of farmhouses and 
picnic lunches. For two days Nell 
can be spared surreptitious teas in 
our rooms and the business of pur- 
loining cold meat from German break- 
fast-tables to serve later in sandwiches 
for lunch. But other tasks she is not 
spared. Our balcony is already 
hung with washed clothes, and 
handkerchiefs are sptead wet on our 
mirrors for “‘ pressing,” and Doreen’s 
bottle is waiting to be prepared. 

* The sun has vanished behind the 
peaks and all at once the lake is dark 
and secretive.’ 


In the morning a sound of ham- 
mering woke me at 5.30. The Swiss, 
I realised, were an industrious people, 
but to carry out hotel repairs at such 
an hour seemed wanton thoughtless- 
ness. I placed a hand over my ear 
and attempted to sleep; but the 
hammering had a resonant, hollow 
sound that nothing could shut out. 
Undoubtedly there would be com- 
plaints at breakfast—there was cer- 
tainly going to be one from us. The 
din seemed to have its origin close 
to our room. I leaped angrily out 
of bed and looked outside. The lake 
was still, and the shore deserted. 
The hammering began more violently. 
I opened our connecting door and 
found Doreen sitting on the carpet 
beside an upturned piece of bedroom 
china. She was belabouring this 
with a heavy ashtray. I wrenched 
the two articles away from her, where- 
upon she wailed, “ Mummy come! 
Mummy come!” 

Sue opened her eyes wearily, 
“Doreen woke at five o’clock, so I 
let her have those things to amuse 
herself.” 

I carried her into our bedroom 
and said loudly to Nell, “That 
hammering was coming from this 
child of yours.” 

“* What hammering ?” murmured 
Nell. 

Outside, rain had begun falling 
with the quiet persistence of Hem- 
ingway’s rain at the close of ‘A Fare- 
well to Arms.’ It continued for two 
days, blotting out all sign of moun- 
tains, leaving the lake bleak and 
drear. All the major passes were 
still closed and the weather was 
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doing nothing to clear them. We 
left despairingly for Interlaken, trav- 
elling via Brinig. For much of the 
way light mists continued to conceal 
the peaks, but when the pass was 
behind us the weather began to 
improve. In the valley that leads to 
Interlaken we stopped above an 
aerodrome. On the valley floor, 
many hundreds of feet below us, 
Vampires were taxying out for take- 
off. Along the narrow corridor their 
screaming bounded from wall to 
wall as they trundled to the runway. 
With a final paroxysm they took off 
in quick succession towards the twin 
lakes of Interlaken, climbing rapidly 
till they passed our level and dis- 
appeared in cloud. Somewhere be- 
tween invisible peaks we could hear 
them turning back. I measured the 
vastness of the rock-walls with my 
eyes, measuring by miniature pines 
clinging to ledges and by diminutive 
aerodrome buildings. Our road was 
only a ledge arched by rock. As we 
watched, the Vampires broke cloud 
up-valley from the aerodrome and 
nonchalantly landed, 

We had planned to stay at Inter- 
laken en pension, as we had done at 
Weggis, but one glimpse of its 
importuning hotels was enough; we 
fled by the first road that came to 
hand. It happened that this led to 
Grindelwald; but when we came 
to a fork, we were lured to the right 
by the beauty of sunshine on high 
rock-faces. This side valley nar- 
rowed and deepened and brought us 
at length into an area of great beauty, 
of green meadows between vertical 
rock-walls and, over all, snow- 


capped peaks. The air was fresh 
and very still, so still that every 
valley sound came to us clearly. 
This was Lauterbrunnen. Beyond 
the village a sign pointed to the 
camping-ground. I left the family 
in the car and walked to a wooden 
building that was neither barn, nor 
cabin, nor dormitory, but was some- 
thing of each. Under its roof was 
a series of kitchens and bedrooms, 
evidently built for summer visitors 
who spent active days in the moun- 
tains and cared little for luxury. 
None of the rooms was occupied. 
A quiet young couple who farmed in 
the valley were in charge of the camp. 
They let me examine the bedroom 
and kitchen that would best suit us. 
A bed fifteen feet wide, sloping from 
head to foot, had a row of five sponge- 
rubber mattresses on it. The floor 
was of concrete, and one small window 
looked up the valley to a wall of ice 
and snow. Through the door was a 
kitchen with an electric stove and a 
table some ten feet long. All was 
crudely fashioned, and, although 
clean, it was far below the poorest 
accommodation we had so far had. 

“How much does this cost?” I 
asked. 

“Two francs a night for each 
adult; for the children half; but 
the baby you have—no charge.” 

I estimated this to be ten shillings. 
Nell and I had slept once in a band- 
stand and more than once on open 
beaches ; but in those days we had 
no family. 

“TI shall ask my wife to come.” 

When I drove the car back to the 
camping-area, Nell looked expertly 
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over the rooms. “ It’s just what we 
need ! ” 

The girls had already disappeared. 
When they came back, they said, 
“ Have we taken it ?” 

“Yes,” I said. 

“Oh, good!” they cried. “Just 
through that wall live a lot of cows. 
A man is in there milking them.” 

‘17th May.—An evening of per- 
fect freedom. While Nell cooked on 
the electric stove, I lit the wood 
stove for warmth and made up five 
beds in a row. When the washing- 
up was done we went for a walk 
down the valley in the last light. It 
is a place of many waterfalls; the 
highest, Staubbach, vaults a thousand 
feet into our valley with hypnotic 
slowness and ease. It is now a 
slender mist, but in winter its spray 
is said to wet our roof. The valley 
is between giddy walls of rock which 
contrast with these meadows at their 
base. In the meadows many cows 
graze, each with its deep-mouthed 
bell, bass bells for matrons, treble 
bells for calves. Though the sun still 
touched some of the higher places, 
evening had settled in the valley and 
the grey cows merged with the dusk. 
But the careless music of the bells 
was with us throughout our walk. 
Cow-bells and falling water and the 
slow chiming of a clock in the 
village church; these were our 
sounds. 

‘Now I am at the long kitchen 
table and the children are in bed. 
Again I am astonished to find how 
easily any place becomes home. 
Much of this at-homeness springs 
from Nell’s adaptability and from 


family routine. Once I often con- 
fused home with a house, with a 
piece of ground in a particular 
suburb; now I realise constantly 
that it is wherever we are together. 

‘In the morning we plan to go into 
the mountains. Nell wants to take 
the train to Jungfraujoch, but I assure 
her it’s financially impossible and 
declare further that as a Canadian she 
is attracted to the “highest,” the 
“ biggest,” the most novel, to the 
genu-ine husky team, for example, 
that takes sightseers for a ride at 
Jungfraujoch! I have now been 
declared anti-social ! ’ 

In the morning we fitted ourselves 
with sun-glasses, lifted Doreen’s 
pushcart onto the train and put 
coats, lunches and bottles in the 
rack. Our destination, along with a 
collection of sunburnt skiers, was 
Kleine Scheidegg. Our train rose 
like a helicopter out of the meadows, 
departing from cabins and cows and 
churches. The valley of Lauter- 
brunnen became a narrow gorge 
behind us. Ahead rose a vast and 
frozen world, where only sun and 
rock dwelt, and nothing moved on 
the snow. The Eiger, the Monch 
and the Jungfrau stood over it, 
piercing a dark-blue sky. We stepped 
out into snow at Kleine Scheidegg 
and unfolded the pushcart. 

“I wish we could have gone to 
Jungfraujoch.” 

“ Daddy, I think you should let 
Mummy go to Jungfraujoch.” 

I said evenly, “ Look, we have 
just enough money to go back as far 
as Wengen. We'll have to walk the 
last three or four miles to Lauter- 
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brunnen. Before we do that we’re 
going to drag Doreen farther up the 
mountains.” 

“You would be less irritable,” 
said Nell coolly, “if you wore your 
sun-glasses.” 

Although there was snow on one 
side of us, our path was at first clear. 
On the other side a valley dropped 
to Grindelwald. Dominating these 
uplands was the face of Eiger, the 
Sphinx-like face, so soon to claim 
more lives. Its lower slopes and its 
ledges were under snow. We halted 
beside a hut and ate our lunch in the 
sun, Doreen drinking her first bottle 
lying back in the pushcart. It was, 
of course, an absurd place to have a 
pushcart; it was an indecency. 
Perhaps after all, I reflected, we were 
no better than those Swiss who had 
threaded Eiger’s body with a railway 
tunnel. It was my belief that moun- 
tains demanded courage of men and 
endurance. In return they made 
certain revelations, allowed men 
richer awareness of their ultimate 
destiny. One could not buy such 
things with a rail ticket from Inter- 
laken. I said all this to Nell and she 
answered that if mountains gave 
these things, why should they be 
denied to people who had not the 
physical ability to climb. 

“People like Doreen,” I said, 
“‘ who must go up mountains in push- 
carts. But pushcarts and cog-rail- 
ways don’t prepare the mind; a 
man comes to a mountain-top with- 
out due humility-——” 

Sue said, “Are there any more 
peanut-butter sandwiches ? ” 

We left our main load and began 


climbing again. We had aimed at 
reaching the Lauberhorn, but un- 
broken snow defeated us. At some- 
thing over 8000 feet we bogged in 
a drift. The railway station at Kleine 
Scheidegg looked an alarming dis- 
tance below us. 

“How long have we before the 
train leaves ?” Nell asked. 

“ Forty-five minutes. The Jung- 
fraujochites will be giving the huskies 
a last pat.” 

“I'd still like to have done it.” 

We descended, the peaks of the 
Bernese Oberland standing over us, 
blazing in the sun. They were part 
of the earth we walked, but in spirit 
their realm was unattainable. 

The train was loaded with tourists 
and returning skiers, the skiers in 
heavy boots and wind-jackets, their 
skis lashed together. We sat next 
to a middle-aged American couple 
who were evidently staying at Inter- 
laken. The wife regarded our en- 
tourage with interest. Before she 
heard us speak, she questioned me. 

** Sprechen Deutsche ?” 

I shook my head, “‘ Only English.” 

“Well! When I saw the baby- 
buggy I thought maybe you lived 
round these parts. What place are 
you from ?” 

“From Australia,” I said. 

“For gosh sakes!” She prodded 
her husband. ‘“ Brant, here’s more 
folks from Australia ! ” 

Brant wore a striped cap and was 
hung about with cameras. He bade 
us “Hi,” but continued to shoot 
film from the window. 

“Every place we go,” his wife 
said, “‘ we meet Australians. Looks 
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like it’s a wealthy country when 
people travel so much?” 

The average Australian traveller 
was not wealthy, I assured her. 
Perhaps isolation had given us a 
strong desire to travel. 

She surveyed my family. “ But 
it sure must be costing you folk 
plenty. We've only been in Europe 
three weeks and we reckon it’s cost 
us—how much Brant ?” 

Brant turned from the window and 
replied authoritatively, “Close on 
eight hundred bucks—and that’s 
doin’ it cheap. Mind, we bin to 
Amsterdam and Luxemburg and the 
Black Forest and—oh, a whole heap 
0’ places.” 

Nell replied gently that during the 
past three weeks this had also been 
our route. 

** And what do you reckon it’s cost 
you, kids and all?” demanded 
Brant. 

We knew exactly. “ One hundred 
and twenty-six pounds.” 

“Round three hundred bucks!” 
Brant, I could see, disbelieved us. 
He turned abruptly to the window. 
His wife regarded us with patronising 
tolerance. 

“Well now,” she said patiently, 
“what hotels have you folks stayed 
ae” 

Somehow I doubted if she would 
know our farmhouse at Alpirsbach, 
or Frau Johann’s cottage on the 
Mosel, or the upstairs bed-sitter in 
Rotterdam. 

“It’s like this... ” I began. 

The train conductor came in and 
demanded our tickets. 

* Pardon,” he said to me; “ these 


tickets are not for the first-class. 
You are going to Wengen second- 
class, yes ?” 

“ Yes,” I said lamely. “I hadn’t 
noticed.” 

We nodded good-bye to Brant and 
his wife with attempted affability 
and went stumbling through the 
train. 

Wengen was on a mountain shelf 
1500 feet above our camping-ground, 
caught there picturesquely, its white 
steeple pointing at the sky. Descend- 
ing from it by a steep path, we could 
look into the valley of Lauterbrunnen, 
could see Staubbach like ‘ downward 
smoke,’ and numerous huts on the 
valley floor. The path was rough 
underfoot, but despite the jolting 
Doreen quickly fell asleep. We 
walked among trees and sometimes 
past high pastures, always descending 
steeply so that the pushcart had to 
be held behind with the handle in 
our backs. 

Jan and Sue were wearing woollen 
scarves bought in Holland. Sue 
wore hers loosely, and a number of 
times Nell warned her that she was 
likely to lose it. Finally I heard a 
concerned voice behind me cry, 
“ve lost my scarf!” 

Then another, “ Well, you must go 
back and find it—you heard me warn 
you.” 

I returned with her, walking quickly, 
bent forward on the steep slope. Sue 
panted beside me, her face flushed. 
She said, after a time, “ I'll have to 
stop.” 

I answered relentlessly, “ You’re 
not going to stop, you’re going to 
run! Come on now—quickly |” 
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She managed to run a few steps ; 
then I said penitently, “ That was a 
brave effort, take your time, old 
woman.” 

Half a mile up the path we found 
the scarf lying in the grass. We 
skidded back by short cuts and over- 
took the others where the path passed 
under the cog-railway—the railway 
that had long since borne Brant to 
Interlaken. In her pushcart Doreen 
was still asleep. 

‘19th May.—It was as well that 
we went to Kleine Scheidegg yester- 
day, for this morning we woke to the 
sound of rain, audible even above 
Staubbach. I was driven out to light 
the wood stove and to heat water and 
to make sure that we had adequate 
supplies of fuel and food. Outside 
the cold was intense. Mists in the 
valley twined about rock-faces. On 
inaccessible ledges there, pine-trees 
were powdered with snow. Wengen, 
from which we walked in sunshine 
yesterday, was white and remote, a 
place no longer of our world, no 
longer inhabited by humans. In 
the valley sleet was falling, obscuring 
the village and the mountains. I put 
on such a fire that the windows ran 
with moisture. A succession of 
women dressed beside the stove, then 
Nell prepared a breakfast fit for 
marooned explorers and we setiled 
to a day indoors. Washing was soon 
strung the length of the room; 
books appeared on the table as a 
gesture to school work ; Sue lost one 
of her first teeth and placed it in a 
glass for the Swiss fairies ; domestic 
life continued in a dozen different 
ways. Now evening has come and 


still the rain is falling. Staubbach is 
swollen, an undertone to all we do 
and say. Half a dozen new falls 
have appeared, leaping cliffs that 
yesterday were dry. 

‘Rain didn’t stop the girls from 
taking me to this evening’s milking 
in the barn under our roof. Mild, 
grey cows live there under a low 
ceiling, in a rank, acid-laden atmo- 
sphere. Jan and Sue were entranced 
when they saw the single-legged 
milking-stool, familiar to them from 
Gallico’s ‘‘ Ludmila.” The farmer 
showed them how the stool is bound 
to the head of the champion cow 
when the herds return from the 
mountain pastures. We ran from 
the cows’ door to our own, pelted by 
sleet. It was dusk and the Lauter- 
brunnen church bell was ringing. 
Never was a bell so rich, so joyful. 
When it ceased, a humming note 
lingered on the air till it was over- 
come by waterfalls. Later I went 
outside alone. A man somewhere 
in the valley gave a long, yodelled 
call. I listened for it to be repeated, 
but there was no other sound than 
the waterfalls.’ 

In the morning it was still raining. 
We decided to drive immediately to 
Berne—“ because in Berne, Daddy, 
there is a wonderful clock-tower 
where puppets strike the time” 
—then back towards Lucerne. 
Throughout our morning drive the 
rain continued. Somewhere beyond 
Thun my wives began wailing for 
lunch while I demanded that we 
hurry on. 

Nell said adamantly, “ We'll picnic 
by the edge of this wood ! ” 
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I pulled up reluctantly. 

“Tt’s too wet here! Drive among 
the trees.” 

I obediently followed a rough road 
between pines. 

“No, I think we'll have to turn 
back.” 

I said that there was no room to 
turn; that it would be better if they 
all ate lunch and regained their 
patience. 

“ Here’s a place to turn!” 

“T still don’t think there’s room, 
but I daresay I can only kill the lot 
of you.” 

As I turned, Jonah’s front wheels 
entered mud and we began to slide. 
We slid helplessly out of the forest, 
down a steep tractor-path and into a 
field of wheat. At the bottom I 
accelerated, but the rear wheels spun 
unavailingly. 

I switched off. “ In this crop you 
can eat your lunch.” 

Without a word Nell opened a tin 
of salmon and made sandwiches 
while Doreen lay on the back seat 
drinking her bottle. Only some 
distant spectators shared my dis- 
concerted feelings. Invigorated by 
his rest, Jonah roared and skidded 
out of the wheat and we continued 
to Berne. 

We spent much of the afternoon 
wandering under the colonnades of 
Berne, looking at things in shop 
windows that we might have bought 
had we possessed a few more francs. 
At the clock-tower of the main gate 
we stood with craned necks till the 
cock crowed and the knight struck 
his bell five times. We set out 
quickly then for Lucerne, over sixty 


miles away. By the time we had 
reached the abrupt hills and the 
lovely woods beyond Trub-Schachen, 
it was evening. We began to meet 
a succession of dog-carts loaded with 
milk-cans, drawn by Alsatians, St 
Bernards, Labradors, and dogs of 
mysterious parentage. All were 
proud and purposeful, walking with 
heads well up and tongues lolling, 
much preoccupied with their task. 
Sometimes, if the way lay downhill, 
the master rode beside the milk-cans, 
puffing his pipe, gazing at the evening 
sky. 

Sue said, “ Couldn’t we stay near 
here and meet some dogs ?” 

“* My girl,” I replied, “ tomorrow 
your mother wants to climb Pilatus, 
so we have to stay as close to it as 
possible.” 

Lucerne was crowded with Rotari- 
ans attending a world-wide conven- 
tion there. It was scarcely possible 
to find a street corner without its 
quota of jolly gentlemen exuding 
international cordiality. All hotels 
were full. Along the west side of the 
lake we could find no accommoda- 
tion. Nell took over the investiga- 
tion. 

“We'll go as far as Hergiswil. 
Surely we'll find something there.” 

The light was failing rapidly and 
the children were hungry. In Her- 
giswil the first landlord said, “In 
Lucerne, sir, is the convention of 
Rotarians. Here we have all Rotari- 
ans. If you drive high up this road 
you will see the last hotel in Hergis- 
wil, It may be they can help you.” 

I went back to the car. The climb 
was extremely steep and the road was 
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narrowing. On an awkward corner 
we came to the last hotel of Hergiswil. 
I knocked on the door and an 
enormous man came out of the lighted 
interior. 

“Do you speak English?” I 
asked. 

“ A little,” he said. 

“Have you two double rooms 
available tonight ? ” 

He threw up a pair of small hands. 
“ Sir, Iam sorry. In Lucerne there 
is a big convention of the Rotarians. 
Here I am booked out with Rotarians. 
If you follow this road uphill ””—I 
looked through the dusk at the narrow 
road disappearing now into cloud— 
“ you will come to another hotel and 
there perhaps they could take you.” 

I asked him if he could telephone to 
the other hotel for me. Presently he 
returned, his great bulk filling the 
doorway. He said, “I am happy to 
say, yes, they can take you.” 

I returned to the car. Doreen was 
asleep and Nell was obviously 
worried. 

it Well ? ” 

“We drive two or three miles up 
this road to another hotel.” 

“* We can’t go up there!” 

“* We’re booked in.” 

“I think this is absurd!” Nell 
stepped out of the car almost into 
the valley. “Tl walk in front to 
help you see the edge.” 

“ What’s Mummy going to do?” 
asked Sue concernedly. 

“Become hysterical,” I replied 
laconically. 

Nell came back indignantly. “I 
only think we're foolish. Jonah 
could never climb up there.” She 


was pointing into the mist which had 
now descended from Pilatus and shut 
off forward visibility. I opened the 
door and she reluctantly joined us. 
By now the mist was with us in the 
car. Jonah began grinding slowly 
through it, his bonnet tilted before 
our eyes. The grade, we later 
determined, was one in four for four 
miles, The climb went on for a long 
time, during which none of my wives 
spoke. Quite suddenly Jonah began 
to smell very hot and in a second he 
had stalled, steam gushed from his 
radiator. 

“There! Now what are we going 
to do!” 

I rolled back until the wheels came 
against the cutting at the side of the 
road. Nell jumped out and found 
stones for chocks. 

Jan said plaintively, “Is this where 
we're going to stay?” 

In the valley there was a sound of 
water a long way down, rising through 
mist. Ahead I could see a glimmer 
of lights. 

** That must be the hotel,” I said. 

We wakened Doreen and began 
climbing to the lights, carrying a few 
essentials with us. It was cold and 
we were very hungry ; our last meal 
had been eaten in the wheat crop 
eight hours earlier. From the build- 
ing ahead a dog began barking deeply. 
I saw a man silhouetted by mist- 
wreathed lights looking our way. He 
began walking down to us. 

“ Hotel ?” I called. 

“ Fah, hotel,” he replied. 

* Auto finis,” I said, pointing into 
the darkness. 

“Ah! Auto finis!” 
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He had by now reached us. He 
was @ young man, unshaven and 
roughly clad, a farmer in appearance 
rather than an hotel proprietor. He 
carried our cases up some outside 
steps on to a balcony. A Labrador 
followed him, but sometimes came 
back to us with reassuring murmurs 
and wags of his tail. The man called 
his wife, a stout, garrulous young 
Austrian, and we were led into the 
light. It was soon evident that no 
other guests were in the building. 
We were taken to the next floor, to 
a row of ancient bedrooms with worn 
carpets and large jugs. While Nell 
put Doreen to bed, I ordered a meal 
and warm water for Jonah. The 
landlord came back with me, carrying 
a bucket, which steamed on the cold 
air. Jonah responded to the trans- 
fusion and roared triumphantly up 
the rest of the hill. 

When we had eaten eggs and bacon 
and large quantities of rolls, we went 
to our rooms. I opened the windows 


and looked outside. The mist had 
fallen back, revealing Lake Lucerne 
starred with lights, almost vertically 
below us. 

Nell shivered. “ How far down 
under do you suppose it is ?” 

“ If the landlord told me the right 
number of metres,” I said, “ it’s 
two thousand five hundred feet.” 

“Poor old Jonah! I can’t imagine 
anyone buying him from us when we 
get back to England.” 

“ If nobody does,” I said restrain- 
edly, “‘ we can expect to be broke by 
June.” 

Sue put her head through our 
door. “ This is our twenty-third bed 
since we left Australia,” she said. 
“Will Jonah be able to take us any 
farther ?” 

I urged my apprehensive wives to 
bed, then stood in peace on the 
balcony. The cloud had descended 
again and the eaves were dripping. 
There was no other sound in the 
world. 
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BY R. 


1936 was one of those years that 
allow historians to spread the butter 
more thickly on their bread. Events, 
events and more events. A king 
much beloved of his subjects passed 
away. His successor abdicated for 
a fair lady. Another, who, in turn, 
was to become well-loved, came to 
the throne. M.P.s, despite the 
3,000,000 queue at the Labour Ex- 
changes, voted themselves an increase 
of £200 per annum, bringing their 
salaries up to a mere £600. Italian 
troops occupied Addis Ababa from 
which another king had fied. In 
Spain a kingdom already lost was 
being torn apart for its remains. 
The famous Crystal Palace was com- 
pletely destroyed by fire, while at 
Guildford the foundation-stone was 
laid for a new cathedral. 

At Bannu, on the borders of the 
North-West Frontier of India, a 
fanatic fagir swooped down from 
the Khaisora Valley, kidnapped a 
Hindu maiden, forcibly converted 
her to Islam and set the Frontier 
alight in a war that fought itself 
through the rape of Austria, the 
Munich crisis, and had shown no 
result when Hitler invaded Poland. 

In June, Private Wild, 6 Platoon, 
*B’ Company, First Battalion, The 
Northamptonshire Regiment, was ap- 
pointed unpaid, unsophisticated, un- 
known lance-corporal. In September 


L. WILD 


the regiment moved to Razmak on 
the Frontier, a few miles from 
Khaisora. 

There are seventy-five winding 
miles from Bannu to Razmak. The 
toad sets off in a more or less 
orthodox manner, reasonably straight 
by its later standards. Soon, how- 
ever, it begins its tortuous snaking 
up and through the foothills into 
the wide mountain range proper. 
It winds, twists and doubles back. 
At times Bill Smith in the rear 
platoon can, or could shout up to 
Sammy Jones in the van a few feet _ 
above him, but fifteen marching 
minutes ahead. 

For several months we had been 
training on the hot plains of the 
Punjab and in the Himalayas for 
this march. The commanding officer 
was determined that no man should 
fail, that no member of the regiment 
should fall out en route. In this he 
had one hundred per cent success. 
Every man of that proud regiment 
of the line that started on foot from 
Bannu, arrived—on foot— ... - .azmak 
five days later. 

The regiment in those days was 
almost up to full strength, nearly 
one thousand men. The odds on 
the success of the march were | 
shortened by the simple expedient 
of allowing only the very fit to 
start. Consequently, approximately 
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six hundred officers and men were 
absorbed by the extremely interesting 
duties of advance-guard, baggage 
parties and rear-guard. And the 
marching strength of the battalion 
that set out so bravely from Bannu 
that morning was about four hun- 
dred officers, N.C.O.s and men. I 
stepped proudly, bearing that mark 
of distinction on my right arm 
known to the less respectful as the 
dog’s leg. In fact, as a brand new 
lance-corporal, I was going through 
that vague transitional period when 
one is not sure whether one is a 
man or an N.C.O. Of one thing 
I was certain—I was not an officer. 
And of one thing I was convinced— 
I was going to arrive at the other 
end on foot. 

At varying distances on this road 
there were a number of permanent 
camp-sites. These could be built 
up, within an hour of arriving, into 
near-impregnable fortresses. The 
method was primitively simple. The 
unit arrived, field-kitchens stoked 
up and the inevitable ‘char’ was 
taken. Then the whole regiment 
set to and flung a massive wall 
round itself. Nature had most kindly 
strewn the length and breadth of 
the Frontier with boulders for this 
very purpose. As a further pre- 
caution against trigger-happy tribes- 
men, smaller forts were built on 
the surrounding hills. These young 
mountains were called hills after 
the manner of English understate- 
ment. Each one, however, appeared 
to me a blood brother to Everest. 
I can think of no stronger anti- 
climax to a sixteen-mile march, 


bearing the sixty or so pounds of 
pack-load that regulations demanded, 
than to be told, just as one reaches 
for the char, that one belongs to 
the lucky platoon selected to build 
a sangar ‘up there.’ Following the 
direction of the informing officer’s 
arm, one found that ‘up there’ 
was away on a peak whose summit 
was completely hidden by cloud 
riding at ten thousand feet. Or, if 
visible, capped by snow. 

It was the second of such camps 
that found 6 Platoon embarked on 
its initial sangar-building expedition. 
It took us an hour to reach the 
top. Then, all hands to work, 
carrying, lifting, building, sweating, 
swearing. The sangar was nearly 
completed, a sweet circle of stone 
some twenty feet in diameter. We 
had formed a chain to facilitate the 
transport of those huge boulders 
from some distance away. I was 
the penultimate link in the chain, 
taking a stone from the man in front 
of me to swing with some sort of 
rhythm and pass to the man behind 
who added it to the wall. We were, 
I remember, singing ‘Ole Man 
River.’ Our lyrical repertoire on 
the Frontier revolved round this, 
* The Volga Boatmen ’ and the sadder 
songs of the French Foreign Legion. 
I had swung my boulder round 
from the planting of potatoes to 
that of cotton, but, momentarily 
fascinated by the efforts of the 
builder, a small man who fumbled, 
I had not swung round quickly 
enough for the next. Rather stupidly, 
nonetheless, I had shouted, “ O.K.!” 
Consequently the other man assumed 
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that my arms were somewhere NNE. 
of him and released his one hundred 
and forty pounds of boulder. 

‘I thought you had it,” he said, 
rather inanely, as I danced round. 
Then I had to lie there in agony 
while they finished building the 
sangar, and until the platoon arrived 
whose good fortune it was to be 
spending the night in it. They 
found it necessary to cut my boot 
away and carry me, with appropriate 
words of infantry goodwill, down 
that steep hill back to camp. 

I spent the night in the hospital 
tent sleepless, not so much because 
of the pain, but in the sheer misery 
of knowing that I could not complete 
the march. True, I had not fallen 
out on the line, but. . . 

At dawn I was most surprised 
and, I might add, impressed, to 
discover not only the doctor at my 
bedside (a groundsheet on the tent- 
floor) but the colonel and ‘ Dinky’ 
Furminger, my company commander. 
The importance that my foot had 
assumed startled me. The doctor 
felt it, squeezed it, shook his head. 
They drew aside and went into a 
huddle. They returned and all took 
the foot to feel and squeeze and press. 

“Can you ride a horse?” asked 
the colonel. 

“* Of course, he can ride a horse,” 
replied Dinky on my behalf. 

“Right,” said the colonel, and 
they left the doctor to bandage my 
foot until it looked as if it should 
have been sticking from the southern 
end of an Egyptian mummy. 

An hour later I was carried out- 
side and presented with an arm- 


band that bore the legend ‘ Provost 
Corporal.’ Sergeant-Major Franklyn 
with much ceremony fastened it to 
my right arm and then he suddenly 
barked an unintelligible order. 

I was lifted bodily by three stal- 
wart soldiers and placed firmly on 
to—a mule. Thus it was that I 
became the first North-West Mounted 
Policeman of the British Infantry. 
Briefly I was given my orders, and, 
to the lilting strains of the regimental 
march, ‘ The Lincolnshire Poacher,’ 
the battalion moved off towards 
Razmak. 

I bravely brought up the rear 
at the head of my newly acquired 
charges, a shuffling, straggling heap of 
regimental sweepers, water-carriers, 
batmen and fruit-vendors. During 
the day’s march I was expected to 
keep them in some semblance of 
order. From that day on I knew 
exactly how a cowboy rode herd. 

Razmak is first seen from the 
heights of Alexandra Picket some 
six miles before reaching it. This 
Picket, which in itself is a fortress 
outpost of Razmak, had become the 
traditional rest-spot after the long 
arduous climb preceding. Here, 
normally, the men flopped down 
beside the road, inhaled deeply at 
the long-desired cigarettes, and gazed 
with mixed emotions at the gaunt 
grey fort that was to be their home 
for at least a year. It lies in a 
small bowl on a plateau six thousand 
feet above sea level. From this 
first view it no doubt earned the 
Tommy’s nickname ‘H.M.S. Raz- 
mak’... for the eye was caught 
straight away by the number of tall 
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chimneys belching smoke for all the 
world like ships’ funnels. 

Oppressing hills glowered from 
the three other sides. Snipers’ 
paradise. Rising from one ridge 
were three sinister peaks known as 
The Three Sisters, from another a 
lone, bleak jagged mountain af- 
fectionately called The Postman’s 
Daughter. Under the shadow of 
these were the smaller one-platoon 
fortresses which were occupied to 
keep the sniping at a respectable 
distance. 

The Northamptonshire Regiment 
did not believe in artistic, emotional 
viewing. Our rest-period was devoted 
to ‘spit and polish. We caked 
our equipment with green blanco 
and rubbed our brasses until they 
must have heliographed every tribes- 
man along the whole Frontier. I 
brushed and rubbed at Francis and 
his saddle until he was as sleek as 
a race-horse. And then we formed 
up into columns of fours, the band 
leading, Provost Corporal Wild astride 
his mule at the rear, bringing up 
his menage of wallahs—sweepers, 
water-carriers, fruit-vendors, native 
batmen—the lot. Half a mile before 
the gates the order flashed down 
the line, ‘March to attention!’ 
After its regulation eight-beat drum- 
roll, the band changed from ‘ Colonel 
Bogey ’ (its party piece) to the good 
old ‘ Lincolnshire Poacher.’ Rifles 
jerked into the stiff forty-five-degree 
angle on left shoulders, right arms 
swung as ‘high as the waist-belts 
and as stiff as the natural bends of 
the elbows would allow.’ Bundles, 
baskets, faggots of wood were ad- 

B 


justed more centrally onto the camp- 
followers’ heads. Proudly the regi- 
ment marched past the brigadier, 
who had come out to take the salute. 
“Left, right ... left, right. Eye...s 
rrright ! ” shouted each platoon com- 
mander as he drew level with him. 

It is the duty of every officer 
or N.C.O. when executing his own 
command of ‘ Eyes right’ and salut- 
ing, to look the officer straight in the 
eye. As I drew level, with my 
platoon of Gunga Dins, I gave the 
time-honoured command; but, in 
attempting the brisk movement of 
the salute, my wrist caught in the 
reins. Francis, obedient for one of 
the few times in his life, wheeled 
about and cantered into the following 
Indians. The wrist tugging at his 
right rein caused him to keep wheel- 
ing. Except that he was obviously 
bewildered, it would have gone down 
well for Bertram Mills. 

The ‘ followers’ scattered, Francis 
continued to wheel, I tried to salute 
and look the brigadier in the eye. 
His arm had stopped midway to 
his own return salute. The look 
of utter, almost childish incredulity 
on his typically brigadierish face 
was indescribable. As I extricated 
my wrist and headed the damn’ 
moke more or less in the right direc- 
tion, Brigadier ‘ Slogger’ Marshall 
bellowed. I did not hear what it 
was that he bellowed. Francis did, 
it seemed. And he did not like it. 
His ears shot forward, his rear legs 
kicked out, he executed a little dance 
routine in which none of his legs 
co-ordinated; we then dashed off 
through the main gates towards 
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Moscow. He changed his mind 
about leaping the wall at the far 
end, dug all four hooves into the 
ground, and stopped. It says a 
great deal for my equestrian prowess 
that I remained aboard. This was 
probably because the swaddling 
clothes enwrapping my foot made 
it virtually impossible to free it 
from the stirrup. 

The very least I could expect was a 
court martial. I spent eighteen ap- 
prehensive hours waiting and wonder- 
ing. Oscar Franklyn, my sergeant- 
major, spent many delectable sadistic 
minutes describing in detail what 
they would do to me. In the morning 
his enjoyment was completely un- 
inhibited when he warned me to be 
at the C.O.’s office at eleven ‘sharp.’ 

When he left the room I borrowed 
two field-dressings and added them 
to my already over-dressed foot. 
Not having orders to the contrary, 
I assumed that I was still the 
mounted provost corporal and gal- 
loped up to the orderly room five 
minutes before the ‘off. I dis- 
mounted, hitched Francis to the 
verandah rail, and took my position 
in the ranks of the others awaiting 
commanding officer’s orders. 

The regimental sergeant-major, a 
large Guardsman-like personage, 
strutted to the edge of the top step, 
jerked himself to attention and 
shouted, “ Corporal Wild!” 

I brought my bandaged foot up 
to the good one and snapped, “ Sir! ” 

* Quick . . . MARCH! ” he yelled. 
** LEFRIGHT, LEFRIGHT, LEFRIGHT. 
ONE-TWO, ONE-TWO, ONE-TWO... . 
Jump to it!” 


I jumped to it. Trying to keep 
step with his staccato shouts I hopped 
and skipped up the steps, through 
the door and stopped as he shouted, 
“Halt!” in front of the C.O0. I 
saluted and stood silent, my stance 
of ‘attention’ showing a marked 
list to port... or... was it star- 
board ? 

To my astonishment, the colonel 
was actually smiling. ‘Stand at ease, 
corporal,” he said, and I tenderly 
lifted my foot over to the left. 

“How's the foot?” he inquired 
kindly. 

“Not so good, sir,” I replied, 
almost chummily. 

“ Still ride, though, I suppose ? ” 

** Oh yes, sir,” with enthusiasm. 

* Well,” he went on, “ the brigadier 
understands the unfortunate pre- 
dicament of yesterday, but he admires 
you for having made the march.” 
He preened. “Corporal, we are 
the first regiment to have made this 
march without one man falling out. 
We all arrived as we set out—on 
foot.” 

Apparently some licence had been 
allowed to account for our arriving 
on two more feet than the number 
with which we set out. 

He turned to the stiff, erect 
regimental sergeant-major. “ Mr 
Johnson,” he said, “ Corporal Wild 
will remain the regimental provost 
corporal. He will also retain the 
services of his mule until such 
times...” 

“Er... yes, sir.” To me, “Han 

. . BOUT... TURN! LEFRIGHT, 
LEFRIGHT, LEFRIGHT ! ” 

My own sergeant-major was less 
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inclined to view the affair with any 
degree of licence. He had lost, 
indefinitely, a body and a soul. And, 
I felt, he had been cheated of a 
nice, exceedingly military court 
martial with its consequent con- 
finement to barracks and the chores 
that he was usually able to devise 
on such occasions. 

So I went about my police duties, 
galloping up to Mr Johnson at 
10 A.M. daily for instructions, canter- 
ing round the barracks apprehending 
villains and potential villains. During 
leisure hours Francis and I could 
be observed loftily supervising the 
monotonous fatigues of the ‘ janker- 
wallahs ’ filling up holes from holes 
they had just dug, or sorting lumps 
of lead from the sands of the rifle- 
butts to make fresh bullets to be 
sorted again. We hardened our- 
selves and made ourselves impervious 
to the scathing remarks of these 
unfortunates, Francis and I. In 
fact, as our confidence in each other, 
and our powers, grew, so did the 
respect of all and sundry. For we 
were symbolic, more than symbolic, 
and the sound of the gallant hooves 
through company lines was a signal 
for the hurried disposal of playing 
cards (or at least the stakes), the 
quick dousing of a fag-end by some 
hiding sentry, or a wonderful ener- 
getic livening-up of some tardy 
weary fatigue party. We were the 
law, and I am sure that Francis 
knew it, revelled in it. 

It was customary, even in peace 
on the Frontier, for the brigade to 
sally forth periodically, tramp through 
the valleys and over the hills to 


show the flag to the warlike Pathan 
tribesmen. These Pathans are lean, 
hungry-looking types. One glimpse 
of their most unattractive women- 
folk is enough to see why they are 
warlike. John Masters in his most 
admirable autobiographical ‘ Bugles 
and a Tiger’ points out that the 
word is pronounced P’tahn by the 
erudite — Paythan by the British 
soldier. As Mr Masters’s knowledge 
of the British soldier seems confined 
to experience gained during a brief 
year with the Duke of Cornwall’s 
Light Infantry, whose language could 
hardly be called British, we need 
not accept this as fact. I am proud 
to state that the rank and file of The 
Northamptonshire Regiment used 
‘P'tahn.’ In any case, I had to 
be careful with my Pushtu. Francis 
had been on the Frontier since colt- 
hood and understood little English. 

25th November found us firmly 
and determinedly trudging our way 
in the execution of this flag-showing 
process. Four battalions and three 
thousand pack-mules. We were the 
only British battalion in the column, 
the remaining three being of the 
Indian Army proper. 

We had left the main road at a 
point called Damdil to begin the 
long day’s trek up the Khaisora 
Valley to Biche Kaskai. Francis 
and I had been relegated to the 
rear of the column, somewhere 
between the masses of pack-mules 
and the rear-guard. The going was 
extremely rough, our route up the 
valley following a wide, dried-up 
river-bed. My only human com- 
panion was a morose sergeant of 
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the Royal Artillery, then, of course, 
a mounted regiment. He ambled 
alongside me, occasionally hopping 
ungracefully from boulder to boulder 
and obviously resenting the fact that 
I, an infantryman, had a mount 
and he had not. Our other com- 
panions were equally morose camels 
loping along and resenting both of 
us. Miserable, unlovely creatures. 

At about midday I was surprised 
to hear some bangs up in front. 
I listened more intently. Yes, they 
were bangs—gun bangs. Then I 
saw away up on the hills, miles 
ahead, the puffs. Pretty little puffs, 
almost harmless little puffs. 

Timidly I asked my dismal com- 
panion—the sergeant, not a camel— 
what he thought might be happening. 
He halted, listened glumly, watched 
the puffs disinterestedly and said, 
“ Nuffink. It ain’t nuffink.” 

More bangs, more puffs. “ But,” 
I remonstrated, “it is something. 
Those bangs. Guns... that’s gun- 
fire. Artillery. Your guns. Our 
guns,” I added hopefully. 

He gave me the withering look 
that only the old soldier can give 
to the young. 

“Tt ain’t nuffink, I tells you. We 
alus does them things.” 

** What things ?” 

** Shoots off a few rounds to let 
*em know we’re about. ’Sides... 
it’s only old ammunition what’s got 
to be fired afore a certain date.” 

“Oh,” I sighed, slightly mollified. 
But later, when I had heard the 
rifle-shots and the machine-guns and 
when the wounded were being 
brought back on stretchers to place 


in the cradles swinging from the 
camels, I remarked, “‘ Your artillery 
take this showing the flag a bit seri- 
ously, don’t they?” Quite under- 
standably he was at a loss for an 
answer. 

What neither of us knew was 
that the Waziristan Campaign had 
just started. We, the rank and file 
and Francis, had been told nothing 
of this Faqir of Ipi and the kid- 
napped Hindu maiden. Neither had 
we been told to expect an ambush. 

From that moment on, my steed 
and I, besides enforcing regimental 
law, chased frantically round the 
North-West Frontier in search of 
this elusive faqir. Needless to say, 
we found him not. We dashed up 
the Khaisora Valley and down the 
Tochi. We galloped almost to the 
Afghan Border and the Khyber Pass. 
All through 1937 we cantered, trotted 


and bucked. 


One afternoon at a particularly 
snipeable place called Taudachina the 
battalion, having marched and fought 
fifteen weary miles, was throwing 
up the usual fortifications—thick 
perimeter, breast high, and semi- 
circular posts at regulation intervals, 
the whole to be further secured by 
a double-apron fence of barbed wire. 

Despite their fatigue the men were 
working with feverish haste and a 
wary eye to the low ridge of hills 
uncomfortably close. A long ridge. 
A menacing ridge, rocky, bare, 
brown. Straddling my dear, dear 
mule I was supervising the erection 
of a picket post in the extreme corner 
nearest the hills. It was about four 
in the afternoon and a sinking sun 
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shone irritatingly in my eyes as I, 
too, scanned the horizon. Across 
the plain from the camp, ‘C’ Com- 
pany were doubling to take up 
protective positions. Grotesquely 
they jerked, ran, stopped, ran again, 
stooping low, like Red Indians. 

Then... ‘crack!’ The first 
crack and the familiar whine, followed 
by volley upon volley. I saw the 
running company pull up, throw 
themselves to the ground and return 
the fire. I watched almost casually, 
the scene, away from me, unrelated, 
like a film at the cinema. The men 
about me, building the perimeter 
walls, dropped with, and like, the 
stones they were using. Fifty yards 
away in a parallel direction to the 
ridge, 7 Platoon was also building— 
the day latrine. They, too, and 
Sergeant-Major Franklyn, who hap- 
pened to be with the mat the time, 
dropped like felled skittles. For a 
brief isolated suspension of time I 
seemed the only target, and all the 
muzzles of every tribe along the whole 
Frontier seemed intent upon my 
demise. 

I, too, dropped. From off Fran- 
cis’s back to the more sheltered if 
less dignified terrain immediately 
below his belly. I ignored his dis- 
dainful eye. 

After what perhaps was about five 
minutes I thought I heard a faint 
shout... “ Wild!” 

I raised my head and chest to 
listen. All I could hear were the shots 
and their echoes. From between 
his forelegs I looked up at Francis. 
“Did you hear someone shout to 
me?” 


He pulled his upper lip back to 
bare huge yellow fangs, and from 
behind me I felt the draught from a 
derisive tail. 

Then .. . “ Corporal Wild!” 

It was a shout. Again I lifted 
my head, trying to ascertain the 
direction. 

* Corporal Wild!” 

I crawled to the edge of the wall 
and peered round. I saw the spirts 
of dust where the tribesmen’s bullets 
were pecking round the half-built 
day latrine. And peering round its 
ragged edge I saw the wrinkled, 
screwed-up face of Mr Oscar Frank- 
lyn, my sergeant-major. He was 
beckoning with one hand, cupping 
his mouth with the other, mega- 
phoning my name. 

“What do you want?” I trum- 
peted back. 

“ Here,” he cried. I ducked as 
a dum-dum ricochetted off my wall 
into the unknown. 

Timidly I peeped out again. 
“What do you want?” 

* Sir,” he shouted. 

* Sir,” I answered, corrected. 

“We've just got an important 
radio message,” he bawled. 

I scrambled on to the back of the 
provost mule. I spurred. At least, 
I dug my ankles in where spurs 
should be. I gave the usual jerk 
at the reins, and a couple of tradi- 
tional ‘ click-clicks’ with the tongue 
between my teeth. Francis did not 
budge. Solid he stood, statuesque. 
I spurred, I dug with my knees, 
I pulled at the reins, I pulled his 
ears. I made more, many more, 
of the orthodox noises. I made a 
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great many unorthodox ones. In 
two minutes the tribesmen realised 
they had a sitting target. More... 
a posing target. They concentrated. 
Bullets whined, whistled, ricochetted, 
cannoned. Francis, usually so ner- 
vous, did not bat an eyelid. 

I gave up trying. The sergeant- 
major was still shouting and beckon- 
ing. Suddenly the mule’s ears shot 
forward in a familiar manner, stiff 
and pointing. His whole body 
strained back and a shudder rippled 
through him. And with a mighty 
bound, we were away. We left the 
ground as though he had snapped 
free of a fouled anchor. For inter- 
minable seconds we were airborne. 
When we landed he broke into a 
record-breaking sprint and I thought 
my spine must have been shattered. 
I was pulling at the reins with one 
hand, clutching the saddle for dear 
life with the other. Emotion akin 
to panic set in when I was able to 
take my bearings. We were heading, 
in as straight a line as Euclid would 
have loved, for the ridge and the 
enemy and Nemesis. 

As we hurled through the amazed, 
prone bodies of ‘C’ Company a 
great shout went up. I do not 
remember hearing any firing. I 
have been told since there was none. 
The tribesmen must have been 
amazed, too. By the time we had 
passed into the clouds of our own 
dust somewhere in the middle dis- 
tance, ‘C’ Company came alive and 
charged after us. At the start of the 
slope Francis pulled up, snorting, 
sweating but obviously exhausted. 
*C’ Company loped by and con- 


tinued up the hill. When they 
reached the top there was not a 
Pathan in sight. 

I was breathing as heavily as the 
mule. For perhaps five minutes I 
watched the climbing men, then 
tugged gently at his left rein. He 
responded obediently and docilely 
and we trotted leisurely back to the 
day latrine and Oscar. I brought 
Francis to a halt, took a deep breath 
to recover my composure and said, 
as nonchalantly as I could, “ You 
wanted me... sir?” 


Oscar looked at me. A long, 
meaning look. 
“Yes,” he said. “I did want 


you.” He turned to the signalman 
operating a radio from which Oscar 
was seldom far removed. “ Tell 
him the wireless message we’ve got 
from Bannu.” 

The signalman looked up from 
his morse-tapping and smiled weakly. 
** Jean Harlow’s dead.” 

Silently I gazed down at them. 
There was nothing to say. No 
doubt it would have been a good 
joke. Thanks to Francis it fell flat 

.. and ‘C’ Company had put 
an enemy to rout. 


In all, my regiment, Francis and 
I did six of these ‘columns’ of 
varying duration, the longest about 
nine weeks. We fought in dry un- 
bearable heat, in torrential rain, and 
deep snow. A hard year, but an 
experience I would not willingly 
have forgone. In those far-off days 
most British battalions in India 
served at least one tour of a year 
on the Frontier. By the same 
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precepts, in those piping days of 
peace, most of them ‘clicked’ a 
campaign in perhaps the toughest 
and weirdest method of fighting 
known. Tough from the point of 
view of terrain, and a tough, ferocious 
enemy. But more tough because 
we used a set of rules and the Pathans 
did not. We were not allowed to 
shoot until shot at. And... there 
were ‘friendly’ Pathans ... and 
not so ‘friendly’ ones... and 
Pathans who, if recognised, were 
the real enemy. How we envied 
the Frontiersmen of America who 
had been permitted — we fondly 
believed—to shoot first and ask 
questions afterwards ! 

To illustrate the difficulties under 
which we fought, I would quote an 
incident of our last column. We 
were a day’s march from Razmak. 
For us, the Waziristan Campaign 
was nearly over. A picket under 
the charge of Lance-Corporal Jarvis 
was in position on a hill-top. He 
had been warned that the territory 
to his left front was ‘friendly’; to 
his right, ‘unfriendly.’ As he so 
aptly remarked afterwards, no one 
seemed to have worked out the 
middle. Neither did the neutrals 
wear badges of distinction. To the 
British soldier one Pathan looked 
extremely like another. 

As the sun got higher, the hill-top 
hotter, and the sight of his com- 
panions at such restricted quarters 
more irritating, Jarvis became more 
nervous. It did not help him to 
know that a platoon of Ghurkas 
had, once upon a time, been wiped 
out on this very hill, 


At about midday he saw move- 
ment right in front of him at approxi- 
mately eight hundred yards. He 
drew his section’s attention to it. Sure 
enough there was movement in the 
small scrub. Each man in turn looked 
through the corporal’s binoculars. As 
the binoculars passed from man to 
man the comment on the suspicious 
movement strengthened. 

“It’s the wind,” said Bill Evans. 

“No... it’s them all right,” 
Wally Warner said, and cocked his 
rifle. 

“There’s about ten of ’em,” 
stated Nobby. 

“I bet there’s twenty,” Smudger, 
in a loud whisper. “I can see 
the knives in their mouths. They’re 
getting ready to rush us.” 

“ He’s right,” cried Chalky White. 
“ You’d better do somefink . . . and 
quick.” 

“Can’t shoot till they do,” said 
Jarvis. 

“ They ain’t goin’ to shoot,” said 
someone. “ They’re goin’ to attack, 
and cut us up. Give the order to 
shoot.” 

They shot. Rifles and a few 
bursts of Bren-gun. There was no 
answering fire. ‘B’ Company was 
sent in to support. Officers, ser- 
geants, corporals scanned the area 
through glasses. Lance-Corporal 
Jarvis was admonished for over 
zealousness. 

The following day, political agents 
reported that a Pathan woman and 
a bullock had been killed by British 
soldiers. The husband was suing 
the government for damages. He 
asked twenty rupees for the wife, 
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one thousand for the bullock. I 
imagine he won his claim. 

A few more weeks and the Green 
Howards marched in to relieve us. 
As we moved off through the gates 
they lined the road, cheering; and, 
as Francis and I passed, jeering. 
But Francis, his long ears stiff as 
the proverbial button-stick, stepped 
smartly on regardless. 

Our partnership was nearly at an 
end. But for the understanding 
and sentimentality of the C.O., 
Dinky and Oscar Franklyn, it 
would have been over long before. 
But, as to the exquisite lilt of 
the ‘ Lincolnshire Poacher’ we had 
pranced into Razmak, so to the 
same lilt they all knew we wanted 
to prance into Bannu. 

And there, of course, it should 
have ended. Should have and would 
have. We were given a fortnight’s 
rest at Bannu and Francis was about 
to be returned to his unit, the 
Indian Army Service Corps. It was 
a Sunday, to all intents and pur- 
poses a nice, quiet peaceful Sunday 
morning. We had all been to church, 
where we were pleased to learn that 
the European population of Bannu 
had been agreeably disappointed at 
the regiment’s good behaviour. They 
had been accustomed to much more 
robustness from units after their 
year at Razmak. 

I was playing cards, rather un- 
happily, when the sergeant-major 
sent for me. As I left the room 
several men called out their rough 
words of sympathy. I thought I 
was about to take Francis over to 
his unit. When I reached the com- 


pany office Sergeant-Major Franklyn 
seemed on the verge of delirium 
tremens. 

“Corporal,” he exploded, “ take 
that damned donkey of yours down 
to the railway station and bring 
back Private Summerville . . . dead 
or alive. I want his head.” 

“ What’s he doing, sir?” I asked. 

“ From the million reports coming 
in—stolen a train.” 

Knowing Summerville made this 
seem not unlikely. He had a passion 
for any machine that moved. To 
date he had been content with the 
internal combustion engine. A motor- 
bike or two at Jullundur, a few 
trucks, officers’ cars among other 
things at Lahore. There had been 
no opportunity for him to indulge 
in this little penchant on the Frontier. 

I saddled up and galloped gladly 
away on this my last mission. Arriv- 
ing at the station some two miles 
distant, I could see that the reports 
had not been exaggerated. The 
sides of the track were lined with 
interested spectators all wildly cheer- 
ing. At the level-crossing the gates 
were closed to the road for the 
duration. On the track itself a lone 
engine careered up and down like 
a demented shunter. 

I cantered up to the station. A 
small round man waddled up to me, 
hands outstretched in pathetic sup- 
plication. On his head rested a 
pimple of a pith hat and on his 
shoulder a gibbering monkey. His 
dirty khaki shirt flapped over his 
dirtier shorts. His features were 
difficult to define through the clouds 
of agitated smoke from his foul- 
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looking pipe. The calves of his 
legs were disguised in a multi- 
coloured pair of socks kept in 
position by a bright-green pair of 
suspenders. Encasing his feet were 
the largest blue suede shoes I had 
ever seen. 

As he approached he dexterously 
removed the pipe from his mouth, 
inserted a whistle, and somehow 
waved a red flag. 

“Sahib,” he whimpered. “ My 
engine.” 

I gave him my U.S.A. marshal 
nod—cryptic, efficient—kicked Fran- 
cis in both midriffs and galloped 
on to the railway track. There I 
planted my mule, four feet auth- 
oritatively dug in, faced the madly 
onrushing engine, and raised my 
right hand, slowly, majestically and 
determinedly like a policeman at 
Oxford Circus during the rush hour. 

In two minutes I had lowered it. 
No, I did not lower it. I let it 
drop, swiftly. In the same motion 
I grabbed the reins and, to this day, 
I am sure I lifted Francis bodily 
off the rails in one huge sideways 
leap. The engine screamed by. 
From the cab a madman leered at 
me, teeth gleaming white in a coal- 
blackened face. 

The engine screeched and ground 
to a stop, reversed, repeated the 
movement. I simply sat and watched. 
When his hands were not engaged 
with the levers, Summerville pulled 
long and hard at the whistle. The 
station and its surrounds were filled 
with a ghastly cacophony that makers 
of the new music would have loved— 
brake-screeches, steam puffs, engine 

B2 


whistles, demoniacal yells. The shrill 
noise of the station-master’s whistle 
and the jubilant cries from the side 
alternated with derisive catcalls at 
my impotence. 

After ten such journeys, and when 
I had hoped he was running short 
of fuel, Summerville slowed to shout, 
“Tl give myself up, if you'll give 
me a ride on your moke.” 

I was indignant and told him so. 
With a defiant whistle he puffed 
off. Eventually I capitulated. As 
he got out, I dismounted. 

Dear, faithful Francis, loyal to 
the last. Whatever might have been 
Summerville’s dexterity with engines, 
he was no horseman. At least he 
was not a match for Francis, who 
obviously hated him intensely. He 
went through the card of throwing- 
tricks as cunningly as if he had 
been taught by a rodeo bucker. 
Within less than a minute he had 
thrown my quarry. Bravely I arrested 
him in the name of the King- 
Emperor. I commandeered a station- 
ary tonga, hitched Francis on behind 
and took the prisoner back to the 
guardroom. 

I ignored such remarks as, “‘ Look, 
the sheriff’s brought the robber back 
in the stage.” 

That afternoon Francis was re- 
turned to his unit and I once more 
became an infantryman. He must 
have long since passed on to the 
green pastures of beyond. But when 
daughter Lesley says, “What did 
you do in the war, daddy?” I 
can think with true affection of the 
mule who played such a big part in 
a war that happened before the war. 
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*“ TopAy,” observed Kypros com- 
placently, “ my car is being hired by 
a lord.” 

“ He is not a lord,” I replied. 

“He must be, for his wife is a 
lady. I saw it in the hotel register. 
If he were only a mister, his wife 
would be a missis.” 

** Nevertheless, he is only a mister.” 

Kypros began to lose some of his 
gloss. “ Is he not even a sir?” 

“No, he is only a Member of 
Parliament.” 

Kypros was my friend and guide 
in the ‘ Sweet Island’ which we call 
Cyprus. Always entertaining and 
informative, often accurate in his 
information, he was on the whole 
moderate, if a trifle unpredictable, in 
his charges. He was also a frank and 
unashamed snob, to a degree which 
was almost endearing. I always knew 
when he wanted to pull the wool over 
my eyes; the unctuous tone of his 
opening gambit, ‘the thing is this, 
my lady,’ invariably gave him away. 

“The thing is this, my lady,” he 
would say in answer to my protest. 
** Last week for the drive to Paphos 
I charged you only three pounds, 
which was not nearly enough: so 
now I charge you too much. I 
never thought you would notice.” 

Like many snobs, he was a self- 
made man, and proud of it. “ My 
mother had five childrens. All she 
could give us was soup made from 
wild herbs. I used to be so giddy 
with hunger I could not learn my 
lessons.” 


Later he became pantry-boy in a 
Nicosia hotel. (‘‘ Oh, how I did eat ! 
I never knew there was so much food 
in the world!”) He was also in turn 
a house-servant and a cook, learning 
in his spare time to write English, 
ride a horse and drive a car. His 
fortune was made by an employer 
who died and left Kypros his car ; 
but he never forgot his cooking, and 
was fond of imparting recondite 
culinary knowledge. 

“That lobster,” he would say, 
“you bought from the fisherman at 
Neo-Paphos this morning. Be sure 
you stop up its mouth and eyes with 
cotton-wool, so the liquid will stay 
within and the meat will be nice and 
tender. Also some lemon and bay- 
leaves should be used.” 

Humble though his origins were, 
Kypros was always pleased to discuss 
his family. 

** My father-in-law,” he said, “ was 
an archeologist, but not a very good 
one.” 

“I thought he was a school- 
master.” 

“So he was, sent by the Greek 
government to teach at a school in 
Cyprus. He lived to be very old, 
drawing a Greek government pension. 
But he spent all his money digging 
for antikas at night.” 

“ Why not in daylight ?” 

“ Because,” said Kypros with the 
Strained patience of one explaining 
things to a child, “if he dug in 
daylight it would be known, and 
he would have to give anything he 
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found to the government. He was 
one of the men who found the 
Lambusa treasure, but all he got 
out of it was two plates that fell from 
a mule while they were escaping from 
the police. An Armenian sold all 
the rest to the Metropolitan Museum 
in New York. And then a friend 
played my father-in-law a trick: he 
prized a figure off a modern lamp 
and sold it to my father-in-law as 
an antika. And my father-in-law 
tried to sell it with the two plates in 
Paris, and was put in prison until 
the British Consul got him out. 
But he had to give up the plates, 
and they are now in the museum at 
Nicosia. . . . So then,” added Kypros 
more cheerfully, “ he brought a case 
against his friend, and won damages ; 
but he spent them all digging.” 

“Was it your father-in-law,” I 
asked, perhaps tactlessly, “‘ who found 
the antika ear-rings you sold to the 
lady last month ? ” 

“Oh, no! Those belonged to my 
great-great-grandmother.” 

His father-in-law’s unhappy experi- 
ence with the Armenian prejudiced 
Kypros against that talented race, 
which he lost no opportunity of 
maligning. I remember once stopping 
beside a sign-post to Tokhini, and 
consulting Rupert Gunnis’s Historic 
Cyprus. ‘A legend of the True 
Cross’ . . . ‘possession by forty 
devils’ . . . ‘a clear inscription in 
the hitherto untranslated ancient 
Cypriot script’; certainly Tokhini 
seemed worth a visit. 

It was a charming place, like an 
Italian mountain village. Only two 
of its inhabitants seemed to be alive, 
a very old man and a very young 


boy. While the latter went to fetch 
the key of the church, built on arches 
over the bed of a torrent, we sat on 
a wall and conversed with the ancient. 

“ Surely,” said I, “ the monks of 
Stavro Vouni have the only piece of 
the True Cross on the island.” 

“Theirs,” he replied disparag- 
ingly, “is only from the cross of the 
Penitent Thief. Ours was from the 
True Cross, but it was lost long ago.” 

“And what about the forty 
devils ! ” 

“ Oh, they’re here all right, safely 
entombed under the church. Not 
even an earthquake can release 
them.” 

He ruminated a while and then 
said, with simple civic pride, “ But 
we're always having miracles in 
Tokhini. Only recently three men 
stole our ancient inscription to sell 
it. One was a Turk, who was struck 
blind; one was a Greek, I am too 
ashamed to say, who was paralysed ; 
and the leader was an Armenian, who 
died in torment.” 

I ignored a sceptical glance from 
Kypros and inspected the inscription, 
now restored to the village and lying 
in the church above the forty devils. 
It was very old, but clear, the stone 
showing little sign of weathering. 

“Is the story true?” I asked 
Kypros when we had left the place. 

“Not about the Armenian, an 
Armenian would certainly have got 
away with it.” 

Like his father-in-law, Kypros 
was an archeologist and not, at first, 
a very good one. He took us one 
glorious day to the ancient city of 
Curium. The wheels of the car 
crushed carpets of anemones, yellow 
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camel-thorn perfumed the air; larks 
were singing like mad, and the sea 
below us was a deep purplish-blue. 

As we bumped over the remains 
of an aqueduct, I told Kypros to 
take the picnic-basket to an old 
Roman villa on the cliff. 

* Tt will be too cold,” he protested, 
* much better lunch in the Christian 
Church of Apollo.” 

“ Kindly do as I ask you,” I said, 
and went to see the young American 
in charge of the diggings. 

We arrived just as he was cleaning 
a mosaic depicting Odysseus, sound- 
ing his trumpet, startling Achilles 
into giving away his disguise as a 
maiden by snatching up spear and 
shield. One could hardly believe 
that these clear colours were laid 
down many hundreds of years ago. 

We went on to the baths; above 
the entrance was carved a later 
Christian inscription to the effect that, 
the baths being under new manage- 
ment and the impure practices of 
former times swept away, no Chris- 
tian need hesitate to enter. Evidently 
in the days of the very Early Fathers, 
to be clean was not necessarily sinful. 

From the Roman villa was a fine 
view of the plain and coast. The 
Romans built with an eye to such 
things, and should you ever choose 
a good site for a house in Cyprus, 
you will probably strike, while dig- 
ging the foundations, a mosaic floor 
or a fountain, and know that the 
Romans have been there before you. 

Below us was the theatre. “ Show 
us,” I asked the young American, 
“the wild beasts’ dens and the 
dungeons where the Christians were 


kept until the lions were ready for 
dinner.” 

“* We have no evidence,” he replied 
austerely, “ that the theatre was used 
for anything but Dramatic Represent- 
ations.” 

* You may not, but your custodian 
has. He makes a fine story of it all.” 

* Anyway,” I added, catching the 
American’s eye and defying him to 
refute me, “ there is the cliff where 
the priests of Apollo used to hurl 
down people they found prying into 
their mysteries.” 

He opened his mouth to protest, 
but I said firmly, “ And now let’s 
have luncheon.” 

We started to unpack the picnic 
things, but an icy wind was blowing 
through the villa from the sea. 

“Oh dear,” I said, “ Kypros is 
right again. I must go and find him, 
to help us move.” 

“Here Iam.” He popped up like 
a Jack-in-a-box behind a wall. “I 
knew you wouldn’t like it here. Now 
we go to the Christian Church of 
Apollo.” 

This time I queried this hybrid 
edifice. “What on earth are you 
talking about?” I asked peevishly. 
“Oh, never mind, let’s get out of 
this wind.” 

In an injured silence he drove 
along a dirt-track, through a gap in 
a grass bank and into an oval en- 
closure. 

“ This,” he said with the air of 
one who will brook no argument, 
“is the Christian Church of Apollo.” 

*““ Nonsense, Kypros. There can’t 
be such a thing. Give me ‘ Rupert.’” 

Sulkily he handed me Rupert 
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Gunnis’s ‘ Historic Cyprus,’ from 
which I read— 

“ * Half a mile from the top of the 
escarpment, close to the road on the 
right-hand side, lies the Roman 
Stadium.’ . . . There!” 

He was at last convinced, and so 
elated was I at my triumph that I 
gave him a copy of ‘Rupert. I 
believe he read and re-read every 
word of it, and used to keep it in his 
car so that customers could consult it. 

“Page 58,” he would say when 
they were trying to find some 
reference. 

Not far along the coast was the 
bay where Aphrodite rose from the 
waves. She chose the place un- 
wisely ; for what with stones and 
masses of sea-weed and a cross- 
current, it is a poor bathing-beach. 
From there we went to St Neophytos 
Monastery. We listened a while to 
the Gregorian chants, and then 
visited the hermit’s rock cell. How 
did he ever fold himself into that tiny 
space? Poor St Neophytos, he was 
so delighted when the Crusaders 
defeated the tyrant Isaac Comnenos, 
but he found the rule of the Knights 
much harsher. After quince preserve 
and Turkish coffee with the Abbot, 
we drove over the Strumbi Pass and 
down the River of Gold, where the 
golden oaks grow, to Poli. 

The bird migration was in full 
swing. The bushes beside the road 
held many a charm of goldfinches ; 
blue rollers sat on the telegraph-poles 
and hoopoes flitted in front of the car. 
I must start, I decided, my annual 
campaign against the bird-snarers, 
destroying any limed rods I found 


in the bushes. (Sometimes the 
owners caught me at it, but usually 
decided I was mad and had better be 
given a wide berth.) 

The car gave a sudden swerve as 
Kypros swung it to one side to run 
over a snake. “A dangerous viper!” 
he cried, well knowing that I was 


‘about to reproach him for killing a 


harmless grass snake. To the Cypriot, 
every snake is dangerous, every toad 
and lizard spits venom. 

A little later he slowed down to 
allow a flock of sheep to cross the 
road. 

“Ts it true,” I asked, referring to 
a view held throughout the island, 
“ that all shepherds are rascals ? ” 

* All, all! My mother-in-law had 
six sheeps and she put them out 
to graze with the village shepherd. 
After a while the shepherd brought 
her six skins and said that all her 
sheeps had died, and had had no 
little sheeps. But none of the 
shepherd’s sheeps died, and they had 
so many little sheeps that he was 
able to buy a tractor. . . . But God 
is not deceived,” added Kypros 
piously, “the tractor ran over him 
and he died.” 

Kypros was a know-all: par- 
ticularly he knew all the good places 
for picnics. Some of his choices 
were a little unexpected, as when I 
decided to have a moonlight supper- 
party in the ancient Greek palace at 
Vouni. On the way there, we saw 
a fox run across the road. Stopping 
the car, we peered over a little bluff 
at a vixen playing in a glade with her 
cubs under the full moon. The 
palace was very lovely, gleaming 
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white marble walls and pillars against 
a black velvet sea; but a bitter wind 
got up and Kypros suggested a move. 

“* Much better have supper in the 
palace latrine, nice and sheltered 
there.” 

So it turned out, and the raised 
stone slabs, utilitarian rather than 
romantic, were indubitably useful as 
tables and sideboards. After all, this 
convenience had not, officially, been 
in use for over two thousand years. 

All over the island Kypros had a 
host of friends, and surprisingly few 
enemies, apart from his trade rivals. 
At almost every village he knew the 
village Papa (often very poor, earning 
a living, as well as by his vocation, 
by some secular job as that of cobbler) 
or some other worthy who would 
bring from his cottage chairs for us 
to siton. The more chairs produced, 
the more munificent the hospitality : 
often I was given four chairs: one 
to sit on, one for my feet, one for 
my left arm and one for a cup of 
coffee. 

His cars, for after a while he 
obtained several, were well main- 
tained and seldom broke down: 
when they did, he was never at a loss. 
I took two smart friends to Paphos, 
going via Pyrgos to see the pigs. 
The Pyrgos pigs are worth seeing, 
tethered under fig-trees which they 
abundantly manure: whenever they 
see anyone coming, they squeal like 
anything for the fig-tree to be shaken 
so that the fruit falls down to them. 
Gladly we were performing this task, 
knowing what delicious pork would 
result from it, when I observed 
Kypros, who had been busy under 


the car, leaning against a wall, dis- 
consolately smoking. 

“The back-axle is broken. I am 
too ashamed.” 

** And the only bus passed an hour 
ago,” I added, completing the picture 
of disaster. 

However, at that moment there 
swung round the corner a bus-load 
of happily singing Turks on an 
excursion to Paphos. With the 
greatest goodwill they pushed our 
car off the road, made room for us 
on the front seat of the bus and for 
our ample luggage on the back seat. 
(Nothing could be put on the floor, 
which was crowded with leaking tins 
of olive-oil and some turkeys, not 
very house-trained.) In this bus 
we drove to Paphos, while Kypros 
walked back to the nearest police- 
station to telephone to his agent for 
a new back-axle. 

It was an agreeable drive. Through 
a lawyer who spoke some English, 
the Turkish women plied me with 
questions, taking me, in my shabby 
clothes, for my friends’ servant. 
Were the ladies married ? Had they 
any children? Grandchildren? It 
must be wonderful to have cherry- 
coloured mackintoshes and summer 
ermine coats. Their own clothes, 
and mine, the Turks pointed out, 
were of mere cotton. Were the 
ladies very rich? How much did 
they pay me? From time to time 
we were diverted by the athletic 
feats of the conductor, dexterously 
passing down heavy packages from 
the roof as the bus swung round a 
corner, or appearing upside down to 
grin at the driver and signal him 
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through the windscreen to halt or go 
faster. 

At last we arrived at Paphos and 
sought Achmet, the only good driver 
there, who had a Humber Snipe 
given him by King Farouk. Alas, 
Achmet was away, so with a dis- 
appointment which will readily be 
understood by anyone who has 
enjoyed its hospitality, we trudged 
over to the old hotel. The curtains, 
detached from their wooden rings 
six years before, had still not been 
sewn up; and hot water was still 
obtainable only through the bathroom 
shower. However, early next morn- 
ing Kypros arrived, exhausted with 
prodigies of improvisation in fixing 
the back-axle which his agent had 
obtained from the Famagusta Black- 
market at three in the morning. 

My friends wanted to see the bath 
where Aphrodite was surprised at 
her toilet by Apollo. I was luke- 
warm about this project, having an 
aversion to Apollo ever since seeing 
Velazquez’s picture of ‘ The Forge 
of Vulcan,’ where that young man, 
pale and flabby in a toga, with a 
silly wreath on his head, cross at 
having been turned down by 
Aphrodite, or Venus, is preaching 
to her husband, a surprised Vulcan, 
about her goings-on with Mars. 

So while my friends enthused over 
the Fontana Ambrosa—a pretty 
place, to be sure, deep and dark 
under an old fig-tree, fringed with 
ferns, fed by a brook running over 
black rocks—Kypros and I occupied 
ourselves by picking cyclamens. 

Suddenly he stood up and looked 
around, smiling. “See how good 


everything is today! The sun is 
shining, the cyclamens so sweetly 
smelling; and yesterday I had too 
much trouble, it was more than I 
could bear ! ” 

He loved flowers and was quick 
at picking up their Latin names. He 
had a good eye for them, and though 
his attention never seemed to stray 
from his driving, he would suddenly 
pull up on a mountain road and say, 
“T can see blue Anemone Blanda 
under these rocks.” 

Or perhaps he would come especi- 
ally to tell me, “The snow has 
cleared from the northern slopes of 
Mount Olympus. There will be 
Chionodoxa Lochie flowering on the 
shale slopes.” 

But he was discriminating, and 
would never divulge a rare plant to 
a client he deemed unworthy of it ; 
others would be taken to fool about 
with common stuff, cyclamen or 
lupins and such like. If I found 
Orchis Galla Punctuata right down 
by the sea, I could tell him safely, 
knowing that he would keep the 
information to himself until he had 
a customer who was really interested 
and could be trusted not to pick it 
all. 

He was not above showing off. 
** May I,” he would ask, “ stop here ? 
I have promised to collect some 
Colchicum bulbs for Mrs Kennedy.” 
Then he would pause and, looking 
at me out of the corner of his eye, 
await the expected question. 

“Certainly, but what are Col- 
chicum ?” 

“Well, perhaps you call them 
crocus.” 
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But for Kypros, I should never 
have been able to paint in the villages. 
It was he who drove off the small 
boys who swarmed round as soon 
as I set up my easel; if all else 
failed, he would speak to the school- 
master, which generally had the 
desired result. Only in Kami the 
boys would listen to nobody ; their 
language, Kypros said, was shocking. 
To stop them scratching his car and 
puncturing the tyres, he hired an 
old man with a big stick; but the 
boys climbed up a cliff and showered 
stones and dirt upon him. 

“Very bad people in Kami,” 
complained Kypros. “ The men all 
get drunk, and the women do nothing 
but make babies.” 

In Sperice, on the other hand, the 
children were as good as Cypriot 
children can be, so that I sometimes 
distributed bags of sweets there, and 
was consequently always received 
with smiles and hand-waving. 

Among the pleasures of driving 
with Kypros was the fruit from his 
garden, which he liked to give his 
customers, so long as they never 
hired a rival’s car; should that 
happen, the largesse abruptly ceased. 
He grew the best mandarins in the 
island, large as oranges, sweet and 
almost pipless; his early oranges 
were unusually luscious ; his aspar- 
agus fairly melted in one’s mouth 
and his grapes always took first 
prize at shows. It was not at all the 
thing to offer to pay for these presents: 
he would have been much offended; 
but fortunately his family ‘the chil- 
drens,’ liked chocolates. 

Cyprus abounds in perfect swim- 


ming-beaches with neither currents 
nor undertow, in sheltered coves 
where you can dive straight down 
into deep water. Some, frequented 
by troops, are best avoided ; others 
are popular with Cypriots, and of 
these the warning sign is one or more 
cafés, crowded with city dwellers 
who arrive by bus and depart, after 
a sojourn of several hours, in a state 
of reckless hilarity which, shared by 
the driver, often ends in disaster. 
But the beaches I like are silent and 
deserted except, of course, for my 
own party. It was, therefore, with 
surprise that I looked down upon 
one of them and saw, generously 
displayed on the golden sand, a fat 
woman, like a great sea-cow, wearing 
only a wide straw hat. With her, 
far more esthetically pleasing, was a 
young girl just getting out of her 
chemise, having evidently no inten- 
tion of replacing it with another 
garment. 

“ Kypros,” I said, “please tell 
them that we are a large party, 
including men. They really had 
better put on something.” 

There was no repiy, so I called 
him again and again. 

Eventually a very red face appearea 
from behind a rock. “No, no! I 
am too ashamed.” 

“Don’t be so silly, Kypros. You 
needn’t look at them ; just tell them 
that men are coming.” 

So from behind cover, in a nervous, 
quavering voice, he issued his warn- 
ing. From the ladies came peals of 
laughter, followed by what were 
obviously unseemly replies. 

“They say,” translated Kypros, 
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very shocked, “that you are all 
welcome.” 

My husband, a modest man, led 
off Kypros and the other men to a 
nearby cove, while I went down to 
the beach to bathe and converse with 
the sea-cow, who was most affable, 
and spoke in fluent cockney. After 
a while she and the girl departed, 
the remainder of our party joined me. 

“ Have you ever,” I asked Kypros, 
“ seen anything like wat ?” 

“Never, never. It is very bad. 
The police should arrest them.” 

“The fat one cooked for six 
years in a Soho restaurant.” 

“ Ah, I see,” said Kypros with 
evident relief, “‘ that she did not lose 
her modesty on our island.” 

Having for centuries been ruled 
by the Turks, Cyprus is outwardly 
a very prudish country, with oriental 
notions of what constitutes im- 
modesty. Often, walking with some 
happily unconscious girl in the 
briefest of shorts, I have been, like 
Kypros, ‘too ashamed’ by the 
pointedly averted gaze of all the men 
we passed, and Kypros found such 
occasions very painful. 

The Anglican Archdeacon once 
asked the Abbot of Markeras, a 
formerly athletic young man who had 
been in the R.A.F., if he did not find 
rather trying the flowing black robes 
and lack of exercise imposed upon 
him by his present vocation. (On 
his motor-cycle, with the robes 
flying in the wind, he looked like an 
enormous bat.) 

“You get used to it,” the Abbot 
replied. Then his voice dropped to 
a whisper. “ But I have a bikini, 


sometimes I sunbathe in it with 
trusty friends to keep watch... . 
And by the way, if you will excuse 
me saying so, you would be much 
more respected yourself if you did 
not go shopping in Nicosia in 
shorts.” 

Salamis is a lovely place to bathe. 
One undresses among wattle and 
giant fennel with scores of butter- 
flies fluttering round. But there had 
been a lot in the papers lately about 
bathers’ clothes being stolen, so 
when I saw two young men loitering 
suspiciously on the beach, I said to 
my friends— 

“ Swim out if you like, but I’m 
staying here; I’m not letting those 
two out of my sight.” 

They were athletic young men, 
bounding about the beach in bathing- 
dresses, performing somersaults and 
handsprings. All the time they kept 
me under observation, and I, them. 

At last they came uncomfortably 
close, and I asked them to move 
away, but they affected not to under- 
stand English. So I told Kypros to 
send them about their business. 

They departed, rather sulkily, I 
thought. 

“ The thing is, my lady,” Kypros 
explained, “they are policemen, 
watching you to see that you do not 
steal other bathers’ clothes.” 


Miss Cropp was, I think, the only 
true Samaritan I have ever known. 
Her house was always full of vermin- 
ous and diseased dogs, cats and old 
women who, arriving half-starved, 
imposed themselves upon her for 
months. One of these uninvited 
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guests was a ‘ secret, black and mid- 
night hag’ who howled like a dog 
at the full moon, to the great annoy- 
ance of the neighbours, but was 
given sanctuary by Miss Cropp until 
she died. Hiring a room in her house 
to store my painting-things, I saw a 
lot of Miss Cropp, of Theofana, her 
Greek maid, of Hataji, her old 
Turkish maid, and of the egregious 
Mohamad, a Turkish waif she had 
adopted. 

Miss Cropp died in hospital, and 
I found myself saddled with the task 
of breaking the news to her house- 
hold, looking after her things and 
giving effect to her last wishes. 

We all wept like anything, until 
Kypros brought us abruptly to earth. 

** My lady, isn’t your picture-show 
tomorrow? And aren’t all your 
pictures in Miss Cropp’s house ? 
Very soon the Mukhtar will come to 
seal the house, and then you won’t 
be able to get anything out of it until 
the legal proceedings are over, which 
won’t be for many weeks, as Miss 
Cropp left no will.” 

“Good gracious!” I exclaimed. 
“ Bring the car quickly and get all 
my pictures into it.” 

Theofana promptly stopped weep- 
ing and called to mind that Miss 
Cropp had said she could have the 
cycle and sewing-machine. 

“‘ Then,” said Kypros, “ you had 
better ride the bicycle quickly to 
your mother’s house, before the 
Mukhtar comes.” 

Old Hataji still wept, but Mohamad 
put in a quick claim for all the 
furniture in his room. “ I had meant 
to take it away, but the room she 


obtained for me under the mosque 
isn’t yet ready.” 

Almost at once the house was the 
scene of purposeful activity. Kypros 
started piling my pictures into his 
car, and a swarm of Mohamad’s dis- 
reputable relations carried off bed, 
blankets, tables, chairs to the room 
under the mosque which was reserved 
supposedly for the deserving poor. 
I told Kypros to take the sewing- 
machine to Theofana’s mother’s 
house, but he prudently pointed out 
that she might be suspected of steal- 
ing it, and prevailed upon me to look 
after it myself. 

Just as the last carload departed, 
the Mukhtar and his minions arrived 
to lock up the house and affix the 
seals. Feeling very guilty under his 
suspicious stare, I slunk away, leaving 
only poor Hataji, still bowed down 
with grief, being pushed down the 
stairs by her daughter. 

Later I was rung up by the 
hysterical Theofana, who had been 
left by the Mukhtar to look after the 
house. She had been allowed a bed 
in the hall, but not even a cup or a 
kettle or a towel; the kitchen, where 
the cats’ tripe was stewing, was locked 
and sealed, and fourteen cats were 
demanding their dinner ; the beauti- 
ful birthday cake (Miss Cropp ran 
a bakery) she had cooked for the 
Commissioner’s daughter, the new- 
laid eggs and fresh butter and the 
cakes ordered by the shops in 
Nicosia for the week-end were all 
in the kitchen. 

Feeling that the situation was now 
beyond me, I sought the help of 
a friend, a lady with a powerful 
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personality. Next morning we were 
all back again, the reluctant Mukhtar 
bearing an order signed by the Chief 
Justice himself to allow us to remove 
the cakes, eggs and butter, and to 
feed the cats. 

Hataji also was there, her face 
swollen with weeping, but otherwise 
more composed. She now remem- 
bered her best shoes and coat behind 
the door ; and what about her bed, 
the beautiful new bed and mattress 
which Miss Cropp had given her ? 

Said my friend, “You get out 
Hataji’s things, while I keep the 
Mukhtar talking and packing up 
cakes in the kitchen.” 

The plan seemed a good one, but 
before it could be put into effect, 
there was an outcry from the Mukh- 
tar’s assistant who had caught Theo- 
fana taking out two boxes of sweets. 

“There is nothing,” said the 
Mukhtar inflexibly, “in my order 
about sweets!” He redoubled his 
precautions, and I was detected in 
the act of removing Hataji’s shoes. 

After this no pleas could move 
him. The house was re-sealed, and 
remained sealed until the auction. 

I commissioned Kypros to bid for 
Hataji’s bed. He demurred. It 
might, he said, run up to £4, and it 
would be much better to buy the 
old woman a second-hand, but very 
good, bed. He had, indeed, a friend 
who... 

“No, Kypros, Hataji must have 
her own new bed back, cost what it 
may. ... Within reason,” I added 
hastily. 

After the auction Kypros came to 
report. Proceedings had been lively, 


chiefly owing to the wish of the 
Turkish landlord’s daughter to buy 
up everything cheap. 

“ By God, she was fat! And she 
cast up her eyes, so! as she bid. 
There was a man from Nicosia who 
kept running her up, and then drop- 
ping out. ‘Why,’ I ask, ‘do you 
tease the poor girl so?’ He replied, 
‘I hate her, and I wish her to fear 
me.’ ” ; 

* And what about Hataji’s bed ?” 
I asked. 

“Oh, I got it for two pounds, 
and another for thirty shillings.” 

“ That’s very cheap.” 

“Well, the thing is, my lady, I 
had an arrangement. There was a 
man who wanted the beds and the 
typewriter, so I allowed him to have 
the typewriter, and he let me have 
the beds.” 

“ Did no one else bid ?” 

** No, my lady. He is a very big 
man.... And now may I have 
the best bed with the new mattress ? 
The thirty-shilling one will do very 
well for the old Turkish woman.” 

“No. We will go in the car and 
give Hataji her own bed.” 

“Very well,” said Kypros re- 
signedly. 


On my return to Cyprus after a 
visit to England, Kypros liked to be 
the first to bring me up-to-date. 
So-and-so had arrived from New 
Zealand ; someone else had sold her 
house and taken a flat; a good 
supply of fresh water had been 
found below the pass. 

“And do you remember Herod- 
itus? His master has sacked him.” 
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““ What, that paragon ?” 

“Yes. He was always out all 
night in his master’s car with a 
Jewish woman from Cairo, and since 
he was betrothed, his master said his 
behaviour was an insult to God. But 
now he is married, so everything is 
all right, and his master will have 
him back again. 

“And Theocritus,” said Kypros 
with a virtuous air, “ did a very bad 
thing. He hired out his master’s car 
to some soldiers who got drunk and 
drove it into a tree. It will cost three 
hundred pounds to repair.” 

“Has Theocritus got the sack?” 

“Oh, no,” replied Kypros, pained 
at the suggestion, “he has five 
children to support.” 

And had I heard the shameful 
thing that happened at Kykko ? 

“A drunken bus-driver drove a 
party of pilgrims over the cliff. No 
one was killed, but many were 
injured.” 

“T hope hell have his licence 
cancelled.” 

* Oh, no!” 

“Now don’t tell me, Kypros, 
that he has five children to sup- 
port.” 

“No, no! He has eleven! But 
the thing is, when people came to 
rescue the pilgrims, it was found 
that they had stolen fourteen blankets 
from the Monastery.” 

“ Ah, yes,” said I, “God moves in 
@ mysterious way his wonders to 
perform.” 

“That is a good saying,” said 
Kypros. “ God is not deceived.” 

It had been a good year for 
lemons, and everyone was following 


the fashion by grafting lemons onto 
their orange-trees. “But I,” said 
Kypros cunningly, “am turning my 
lemon-trees into oranges, so I shall 
get very good prices.... And I 
have been made the manager of the 
Chiklos Estate ; with the new water 
channels we'll put in there’ll be 
bananas and Alpine strawberries, and 
asparagus in the spring. But the 
olives and carobs haven’t been pruned 
for years. ... Oh, and my eldest 
daughter, the one in the Girl Guides, 
has been to tea at Government 
House. That,” said Kypros with a 
mixture of pride and sadness, “is 
something which will never happen 
to me!” 

There was a pause, then Kypros 
produced his headline news. “I 
have won my case!” 

“* Which case was this ?” 

** Michael said some bad things 
about me outside the hotel, and hit 
me with a chair. I said, ‘ This is not 
the place for a quarrel, but you will 
hear from me.’ So I waited until 
the bruises came out, and then I got 
a certificate from a doctor, and I 
went to my lawyer ; and now I have 
ten pounds damages. I shall leave 
him alone for a little while, and 
then bring a case against him for 
defamation of character! ... Yes, 
my lawyer says I have a very good 
case, and will get heavy damages.” 

** Michael used to be a friend of 
yours. I can’t think why you have 
to be so silly and vindictive.” 

** But he has done me much harm, 
people will say I am a quarrelsome 
fellow and will not hire my cars. 
Besides, he has five hundred pounds 
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in the bank; why should not I 
have some of that ?” 

“And have you heard,” Kypros 
reverted to his enthusiasm for antikas, 
“of the discoveries at Engomi? 
Mr Diklos found a wonderful stat- 
uette of Apollo, eighteen inches high, 
seventh century B.c.... Oh, and 
many other antikas have been found 
at Engomi. The three old monks at 
St Barnabus are hoping too much 
that many people will now come 
there and buy their ikons. The oldest 
one says he is tired of ikons of St 
George on a white horse, but has 
made his reputation painting these 
and now his customers won’t buy 
anything else.” 

We stopped on top of the pass to 
look at the finest view in the island. 
Below us the grey olives were half 
in sun, half in shadow ; beyond them, 
the little town of Kyrenia, soft in the 
afternoon sun; then the pale, blue- 
green sea, and in the far distance the 
mountains of Turkey. Kypros drove 
on down to the town, dropped me by 
the harbour and took the luggage to 
the hotel. I walked down to the 
lighthouse, to get the reflections of 
the golden castle in the still water. 
Lads like bronze statues were sitting 
on the sea-wall across the harbour. 
The light breeze carried in a yacht 
from the sea, breaking the reflections 
into jewelled fragments. A youth 
took a beautiful swallow-dive, and 
a swift, smooth crawl brought him 
to my feet. 

“Welcome back, my lady,” said 
the worst boy in the village, with his 
angelic smile, rising dripping from 
the sca. 


Besides being rather prudish, 
Kypros was most devout. I once 
set out on an expedition with my 
friend Ann, who wished to buy some 
of the embroidered trousers the 
Karpas women used to wear. (Now- 
adays they wear plain trousers, or 
modern dresses.) I wanted to look 
for rare shells which might have been 
washed up by a recent storm on a 
lonely beach. We took the road to 
Kantara Castle which offers some of 
the most glorious views on the 
island including, so they say, that of 
the Prophet Elias riding, red-cloaked 
on a white horse, near the chapel 
dedicated to him. From the road 
near Hali the whole coast range is 
visible, with its three great Crusader 
castles. St Hilarion, the Castle of 
the Lion, and Kantara, each within 
signalling distance of its neighbours. 
In the spring it is a fine place for 
orchis, but now there was nothing 
in flower but little autumn cyclamens 
thrusting pink buds through the pine- 
needles. 

From Kantara Castle we saw in the 
distance the Apostolic Monastery of 
St Andreas, and here for the first 
time Kypros raised the subject to 
which he was to revert tiresomely 
throughout the day. 

“It will be only a little farther to 
visit St Andreas.” 

“ Not today,” I said. 

Leaving Kantara, we took the new 
road through the foothills, passing 
on the way a local sportsman from 
whom, for it was not then illegal, I 
bought a brace of chikor. At his 
feet crouched a shivering and emaci- 
ated pointer. 
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“ He should feed his dog properly,” 
said I. “ It is a disgrace like this.” 

“Oh, no!” protested Kypros. 
“He is a hunting-dog, and if he is 
fed, he will not hunt.” 

“Yes he will, if he is properly 
trained.” 

“* Not in Cyprus,” retorted Kypros, 
in the tone of one who means to have 
the last word. 

Kypros did not seem his usual 
bright self that morning, so I asked 
after his family. 

“They are all well, thanks be to 
God. But I am too unfortunate!” 

“How so?” 

“That lord who hired my Vaux- 
hall, he was very pleased with me, 
and gave me ten pounds.” 

“ How lucky you are to have such 
rich customers, especially now that 
we are all so poor.” 

“ But the thing is, my lady, I have 
long wished to own a diamond ring.” 

“ Oh, Kypros, why didn’t you get 
a new tyre?” 

“ But it is very economical to have 
a diamond ring ; if you need money, 
you can sell or borrow on it. And 
I have a very good friend, he sold 
me such a nice one.” 

“ That jeweller, I suppose, whom 
you introduced me to, and who 
charged so much for mending my 
watch.” 

“Yes. And the very next day, 
when I took the childrens bathing, 
the ring fell off my finger and I lost 
a 

Expressions of sympathy from Ann, 
but none from me. 

Once again Kypros mentioned 
hopefully the proximity of St 


Andreas’s Monastery, and again I 
said, “‘ Not today.” 

In the next village we saw a woman 
wearing trousers, plain ones. “ Please 
stop,” said Ann, “ and ask if she has 
any embroidered ones.” 

Kypros did not seem to hear, and 
by the time we had turned back, the 
woman had disappeared. A little 
later we saw another. Some con- 
versation took place, but it did not 
seem to be about trousers. 

“ Has she any ?” asked Ann. 

** Not now, only long ago.” _Kypros 
drove quickly away. 

Several other trousered women 
we saw, but Kypros seemed to be 
that day, and drove straight blind 
past them. 

“Only ten miles to St Andreas,” 
said he. 

** What of it ?” said I. 

We reached the beach and searched 
diligently, but found none of the rare 
shells I wanted. So while Ann sat 
talking with Kypros, I went for a 
swim. But there was an autumn chill 
in the water, and I soon came out. 

We then passed through the last 
big village before Cap Andreas. 
There were some men in a café. 

“ Please ask them,” said Ann, “ if 
their wives have any embroidered 
trousers for sale.” 

“No!” cried Kypros; “I will not 
ask if their wives have embroidered 
drawers. I should be too ashamed, 
and they would laugh at me.” 

We drove on. Said Ann thought- 
fully, breaking a long silence, “ You 
know, I see what he means. It 
does sound worse when he says 
* drawers.’ ” 
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“Well,” said I, “we must now 
turn back, or we shall be very late.” 

“But it is now,” said Kypros 
sadly, “only two miles to St 
Andreas.” 

And then Ann showed a very for- 
giving spirit. “‘ Kypros has been 
telling me about his little boy, 
Andreas, who has been ill and is well 
again. I think he wants to say a 
prayer to St Andreas.” 

Of course I was very contrite at 
forgetting little Andreas, and to the 
monastery we went. While Kypros 
said his prayer, we called on the 
Abbot. He was a keen sportsman, 
and his two pointers were fat, con- 
tented and friendly. As I made 
much of them, the Abbot told us they 
were very good workers. I hoped 
this impressed Kypros, who had 
joined us for coffee. 


Truth in Cyprus is a highly valued 
commodity, used with extreme econ- 
omy. Imagination, love of a good 
story, centuries of alien rule, or 
merely a desire to please, all tend to 
make Cypriots sparing of the truth. 
Although I knew this, I was con- 
stantly being led up the garden path, 
nowhere more so than when I thought 
it my duty to act as benefactor to 
some poor but deserving orphan. 

As soon as I had disclosed to 
Kypros my laudable intention, I 
was deluged with applicants. With 
the help of the Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Turkish Affairs, I selected 
the most harrowing case, an urchin 
with a motherless home of which the 
tales would have melted a heart of 
stone. Three years later, when I had 


to complete some papers relevant to 
his entry to a secondary school, the 
mother turned up to get her hands on 
any cash there might be lying about 
in the course of the transaction. In 
reply to my questions about the boy’s 
father, she spoke the truth for the 
first and last time in her life, declaring 
simply that she had no idea who he 
was. 
I was also badly had when I tried 
to hire for six months every year a 
donkey to carry myself and my 
painting-things. I could have bought 
any number of donkeys, but I wanted 
to hire one, which was not so easy. 
A jackass was too vocal and amorous, 
a gelding unobtainable, so a mare 
it had to be. This, of course, was 
a golden opportunity for Cypriot 
farmers to rid themselves temporarily 
and with profit of a donkey mare in 
foal; and though they swore every 
kind of oath that the mares were 
barren or virgo intacta, for three years 
running I found myself landed with 
expectant mothers. These I did not 
like to ride for a couple of months 
after the happy event, and for two 
months before it the mares, who had 
of course been working hard on a 
farm, made it quite clear that I would 
be an unmitigated brute if I expected 
them to carry me uphill; rather, they 
seemed to say, our roles should be 
reversed. If they ever did consent 
to do any work, it was at a slow walk, 
interrupted so much by palpitations 
and breathlessness that all they ever 
carried was my easel. 

More often, however, than by a 
wish to deceive, the islanders are 
moved by a desire to please. I 
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remember once driving down a 
forest road past some quarries where 
there had been blasting; the foreman 
assured me it was a safe place, so I 
got out and set up my easel. I had 
hardly settled down to paint when 
Kypros hurried up to say that we 
must clear off, for a hundred and 
fifty charges were being blown in a 
few minutes. We got clear all right, 
and I asked in some indignation why 
the foreman had let us pass. 

“ The thing is, my lady, he thought 
you would be too disappointed if he 
stopped you.” 

Driving back, we met a car con- 
taining a young couple on the narrow 
road, where there was no room to pass. 
As the other car reversed in rather too 
dashing a style, its petrol-tank was 
punctured on a sharp rock. 

“ Quick!” cried Kypros; “ back 
to the glade before you lose all your 
petrol, or we shall both be here all 
night.” 

We reached the glade safely and 
gave the young couple a lift back. 
They were worried about the bills 
they would have to meet for repairs 
and recovery, and to my astonishment 
I heard Kypros assure them that 
payment of a day’s hire covered all 
risks. This was far from the truth, 
as in those days few cars in Cyprus 
were insured at all; so when they 
had left us, I reproached him for 
deceiving them. 

“‘ Why should I spoil their honey- 
moon?” he said. “Let them be 
happy tonight: they will learn the 
truth soon enough in the morning.” 


The first sign, so far as I was con- 


cerned, of the bad times in Cyprus 
was that Kypros would no longer let 
me go where I wanted. 

“ Better not go to Kantara, my 
lady. They have some trouble 
there.” 

“ Do not walk on the forest paths. 
They might think you are spying. 
Much better keep to the main roads.” 

It was a sad disappointment being 
deprived of my spring visit to the 
Peristerona Pass: always in the 
spring I loved to go there, when the 
storm clouds lie heavy on the main 
range, low and forbidding, and the 
mountains in their shadow are almost 
black. Then the almond-trees in the 
valley looked like powder-puffs, pink, 
white, cream and pale grey. 

“Perhaps instead,” I suggested, 
** we can go to Asinou.” 

** Oh, no, we should have to come 
back by the same way, and they 
might have something for us.” 

Then the children became so 
hostile that Kypros could, and the 
schoolmasters would, no longer con- 
trol them; so I had to give up 
painting in the villages. And on 
solitary walks there was always the 
danger of meeting terrorists who 
might have to take disagreeable 
measures to prevent me giving them 
away. 

Meanwhile Kypros’s business was 
doing badly, for there were no 
tourists. He could have been taken 
on by the police, but a salaried job, 
with no excitement of competition, 
did not appeal to him. We tried to 
persuade him to take up market- 
gardening, for he had the greenest 
fingers on the island; but much as 
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he loved growing things, the idea of 
making money from them somehow 
repelled him. Moreover, to give up 
the taxi business would mean con- 
ceding a victory to his rivals, who 
had started slashing his tyres and 
putting sand in his engines. 

As for me, there seemed nowhere 
to go but to the forest road above St 
Hilarion, where I would sit on the 
rocks with my Theocritus (trans- 
lation) and, looking down over the 
wooded slopes to the sea, listen to 
some shepherd boy playing plaintive 
airs on his reed-pipe (or, more 
probably nowadays, mouth-organ). 
Occasionally I heard mysterious 
whistles : bird-calls, I told myself, 
but my conviction was shaken at 
seeing Kypros as nervous as myself. 

So, unable to paint or to go where 
I wanted, sadly I decided to leave 
the Sweet Island, and hired Kypros’s 
car for the last time for the journey 
to the airfield. 

He seemed low-spirited, and I 
could not flatter myself that this was 
caused only by my departure. I 
asked him what was the matter. 

“ My wife,” he said gloomily, “ is 
a very foolish woman.” 

This surprised me; for I always 
had the highest opinion of his wife, 
which he seemed to share. 

“ The thing is, my lady, the parents 
and School Committee met yesterday 
to decide how to restore discipline in 
the school. My wife got up in front 
of them all and said, ‘ We all know the 
six boys who are making trouble. 
Expel them and the rest will soon 


settle down.’ Then there was a 
great outcry, the teachers and other 
parents saying it was not right to 
punish the boys for being patriots. 
And now I fear we shall have a bomb 
thrown over our wall, and the 
children will have a bad time at 
school.” 

“Your wife is quite right, and a 
brave woman.” 

“I know, but what is the good of 
being the only one ?” 

We turned to pleasanter subjects, 
and I was glad to hear that business 
was looking up at last. Several of 
his cars had been hired by R.A.F. 
officers. “ And,” said Kypros more 
cheerfully, “‘ I have just let the Vaux- 
hall to Lord Worthington.” 

“And who, may I ask, is Lord 
Worthington ?” 

“ The rich lord in the Blues, with 
a yacht in the harbour.” 

“ He is not a lord,” I said, “ he is 
only a captain.” 

“But I thought,” said Kypros, 
disappointed, “ that all officers in the 
Blues were lords and rich.” 

“Never mind,” I consoled him, 
“ that nice lady you take shopping to 
Nicosia will one day be a duchess.” 
And on that comforting note we 
parted. 


I never saw him again. A few days 
later he was sitting in his favourite 
café when two masked men came in. 
They fired six shots into Kypros, who 
died at once. Then they walked out 
of the café, threw down their masks. 
and bicycled away. 
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HIs progress down the village High 
Street was smooth and unhurried, 
like a cruiser steaming in calm 
waters, and his sheepdog, Jessie, 
followed closely to heel. Between 
the bitch and her master was a 
mute understanding rarely found 
even between two humans—he never 
repeated a command, while she 
acknowledged no will but his. It 
was his proud boast that he could 
have taken her down the Strand 
during the rush hour without a 
lead and with never a glance astern. 

From the left-hand pocket of his 
ageing sports-jacket protruded a copy 
of ‘ The Times,’ and the size of his 
brown canvas bag indicated the 
modest limit of his shopping require- 
ments. 

“Well, George, how is it this 
mornin’ then?” Colonel Gore- 
Withy had just mounted the beat 
of ten yards of pavement in front 
of Boots’ which by near-divine 
right was his undisputed territory 
on market days. From here he 
buttonholed all who might come his 
way until after midday, when he 
would adjourn to the County Hotel 
for the morning’s gin. 

“ Exceedingly well, my dear fellow; 
and you ?” 

“Blasted leg’s naggin’ again— 
time of year I s’pose.” The Colonel 


regarded his friend intently for a 
moment. “ Must say you’re lookin’ 
better than ye deserve to—made a 
night of it after ye left us, didn’t 
ye >” 

The other pursed his lips and 
assumed an air of disapproval so 
righteous that he almost believed 
in it himself. “I’m afraid Hazleton 
was very naughty,” he replied, 
“very naughty indeed—it was to 
have been just one quick one at 
the County on our way home from 
your place, but you know what he 
is, and—well, one thing led to 
another, I fear.” He adroitly steered 
away from the subject of human 
frailty by waving a cheerful greeting 
to Farmer Jeffrey’s eldest son, who 
was leading five recalcitrant bullocks 
down the High Street to the cattle 
market with an expression almost 
more bovine than his charges. The 
interruption and exchange of further 
greetings curtailed their conversa- 
tion, and he made his adieux cour- 
teously but with some relief, for he 
was not in the mood for gossip. 

The smooth progress down the 
High Street was resumed, with 
Jessie keeping perfect station in the 
rear. He crossed the Square, turned 
up into East Street, and after one 


more shopping call, turned into the 
rather austere portals of the Rose | 
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and Crown. In the small ‘snug’ 
he was greeted with a cheerful 
‘good morning’ and his usual pint 
of bitter by Mrs Hodgson, who, 
whatever her views about market 
days, was always pleased to see him. 

The courtesies exchanged, he sat 
down alone with his beer, and it 
was an unprecedented break in the 
routine that instead of beginning 
work on ‘ The Times ’ crossword, he 
sat gazing into space. It might 
have been said that he was frowning, 
if a charge of such excessive emotion 
could ever be levelled against that 
serenity. 

Fifteen hundred pounds! It wasn’t 
really dear. Couldn’t call it a 
bargain, with property values falling 
like they were, but it was a fair 
price to pay. Might have been 
knocked down for a little less had 
it gone to auction with the rest of 
the estate, but there was always the 
tisk that someone else might have 
run him up for it and he couldn’t 
have faced that. For he was deter- 
mined to have it. 

For three years now he had 
looked over the bramble hedge of 
his cramped little patch at those 
six luscious acres, and for three 
years he had coveted what he saw. 
He saw it not as it was but as he 
planned to have it—as it would be. 
The orchard would be cleared of 
its dead wood—the Bramleys and 
Victorias he would leave, but in 
the space made free he would have 
pears. Plant pears for your heirs! 
Javenelles, Conference, William— 
each cordon pruned and sprayed 
with utmost care, the growing fruit 


protected from the wasps and birds, 
and picked at exactly the right time. 
A small man’s crop but a valuable 
one. The weedy and rambling 
kitchen garden would be replanned 
completely and, apart from his 
small household requirement, he 
would specialise on luxuries—aspara- 
gus and soft fruit. The pigsties, 
repaired and whitewashed, would 
again be occupied by their rightful 
tenants—the grunting symphony of 
the Large Whites would be a 
welcome change from the present 
deserted silence. His beehives would 
be moved into the orchard, of course ; 
two acres of the paddock would be 
ploughed and planted, and his stock 
of poultry increased to at least a 
hundred birds. And the cottage! 
old Mrs Simmonds was over eighty 
and failing fast. She couldn’t last 
much longer and when she had 
gone he would have possession. 
Then straight through the partition 
wall he would go—the two would 
become one, and his rather cramped 
semi-detached would at last become a 
gentleman’s cottage. 

Oh, there wasn’t the slightest 
doubt about the wisdom of buying 
it—no question of it! It was the 
opportunity of what was left of his 
lifetime, and although, strictly speak- 
ing, he couldn’t really afford it at 
the present time, it would have 
been madness to have let it go. 
No, it wasn’t that he had any 
regrets about the purchase itself— 
it was the damned silly way he'd 
done it that was the trouble—a 
stupid and uncharacteristic piece of 
bravado for which he was now 
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suffering the agonies of remorse. 
Not his fault of course that Stanley 
was away when the contract was 
signed, but such a pity! Naturally 
he would have gone in to see him 
and taken his advice on the best 
arrangement. The Bank could hardly 
have made much difficulty over a sum 
so well secured, but even if they had 
he could have sold some of his 
industrials. He would feel the 
pinch for a bit, but the investment 
was well worth it to him, and he 
would be well in pocket later on 
when the smallholding was in proper 
production. 

Confound Gore-Withy and his 
damnable cocktail-parties !_ Cocktail- 
parties ought to be outlawed—a 
puerile form of alcoholic intercourse 
in which one endured either the 
banalities of impoverished gentle- 
women with two glasses of cooking- 
sherry or else a menace like Gore- 
Withy who thought gin was a first- 
aid treatment and never allowed one’s 
glass to become even half empty. 
Yes, the party had set the pace and 
the session that had followed at the 
County had certainly fixed things. 

A faint smile accompanied the 
reminiscence—he had never seen 
Hazleton or the Muir-Lindsays in 
such form. But to drink with 
Hazleton for any length of time 
was always risky, and when he was 
your legal adviser as well as your 
friend, doubly so. To spend the 
whole of a convivial evening with 
him when a conveyancing was pend- 
ing completion was asking for trouble 
and he ought to have known better. 
There was no harm in selling the 


pony for large whiskies—it happened 
often at the County, but that idiotic 
coin-tossing to decide whether he 
would complete the payment of his 
purchase there and then or else owe 
it to Hazleton for six months was a 
frivolity unworthy of adolescence. 
And he might have been a Roths- 
child as he wrote out his cheque and 
passed it over, with the Muir- 
Lindsays applauding as though they 
were watching Scotland convert at 
Twickenham. 

And now he, Commander George 
Spencer, D.S.O., Royal Navy (Re- 
tired), had overdrawn his account 
and must face the bank manager, 
who was also his friend. 

There was no real crisis—no 
question of insolvency. Things 
would be arranged. It was un- 
thinkable that he could even con- 
template a purchase unless he had 
the means to complete it. Not by 
one single penny was his financial 
integrity brought into question. The 
material aspects of the affair were 
not the anxiety—it was the loss of 
face that was going to be so hard 
to bear; for, to him, personal 
dignity was the only heritage left 
unravaged by the times. The for- 
tunes of him and his kind had 
changed completely in a single 
generation during which even the 
smaller family estates had become 
insupportable. Death duties had 
taken their toll, the family servants 
were a childhood memory, and his 
father’s way of life had gone for 
ever. But everything hadn’t gone 
—there must remain dignity—and 
with it that power of remaining 
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aloof—that serene detachment from 
life’s more material issues which 
so often reveal the flaws in the 
make-up of lesser beings. This 
was his code, his creed, his every- 
thing. To observe it was the same 
as to draw breath. Because of it 
he was able to mingle everywhere 
without risk of contamination; to 
enjoy even the lowest level of 
parochial gossip while always remain- 
ing outside its orbit; to tell the 
spiciest stories without the faintest 
danger to his personal propriety ; to 
befriend both peer and poacher 
without any discomfort to himself, 
and to hunt with the sinners yet 
belong to the saints. In the apparent 
total absence of snobbery in his 
make-up he was in fact the perfect 
snob. 

Now, for the first time in his 
life, he had by a single act of foolish- 
ness lost status and allowed himself 
to be manceuvred by events into 
the position of a supplicant. He was 
going to be called in by his bank 
manager and he would have to 
say he was sorry. He drained his 
beer, looked for his ‘ Times’ to 
return to his jacket pocket and 
discovered it was already there, 
delivered his courteous ‘ good morn- 
ing’ to his hostess, made his way 
out and began to walk slowly down- 
hill towards Market Square. 

How would Stanley deal with it ? 
Difficult to say, but it could scarcely 
be easy for him, for they were very 
close friends. As a bank manager 
Stanley was, to use his own phrase, 
not one of the stars. He had long 
past reached his promotion ceiling, 


would remain in his branch until 
he retired and was quite happy 
with the prospect. Not a man of 
great vision or even intellect, he 
was considered by his subordinates 
to be rather stupid—not an abnormal 
outlook in a small town branch where 
a light-hearted disrespect for estab- 
lished authority is no less than any- 
where else. He had no great gifts, 
but he was sane, could think im- 
partially, and possessed sound judg- 
ment when he came to assess his 
fellow-men. He did not pursue 
lustre by social activity, but he was 
generally liked in the town. His 
game was golf, his hobby gardening, 
and his recreation beer. It was the 
beer that was the greatest bond 
between them; for they were both 
mature creatures who succeeded in 
enjoying the solace and relaxation 
of the tavern without being any the 
worse for it. They would meet 
two or three times a week either at 
the Rose and Crown or the County ; 
but on market days when the noisy 
concentration of farmers and agents 
was too great for comfort they 
would meet at the bank and 
adjourn direct to the privacy of 
the Constitutional Club, which was 
always their second port of call 
anyway. 

He would be called in to Stanley’s 
office of course—properly on the 
mat. Considerations of friendship 
would never be allowed to interfere 
with the accepted procedure—not a 
fraction of the moral advantage of 
the office desk would be lost. Where 
the bank’s business was concerned the 
only channel of communication was 
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through the door marked ‘ Manager,’ 
for Stanley always played ‘ at home.’ 
Wonder how he’d begin ? It would 
be well wrapped up of course— 
probably open with some comment 
on the nominations for the Golf 
Club committee, but this would 
be continued only just long enough 
for decency. And Stanley would 
never descend to that dreadful, 
‘Oh, by the way’—no, it would 
be broached honestly and in the 
friendliest possible manner, which 
of course would make things worse. 
Much better if the pill were un- 
sugared. The significance of the 
crime would not be reduced by 
under-emphasis, and—this was going 
to be horrible—the angle of personal 
embarrassment would not be omitted. 
Stanley would use the credit squeeze 
as his heavy artillery, but his manner 
would be sweetly reasonable. 

‘Just a question of how you 
want to do it, George—you know 
perfectly well that a year or two ago 
you could have had anything you 
wanted, but as things are now I’ve 
got to cut your limit the same as 
everyone else’s. Doesn’t suit me 
of course to sit here and watch 
the earning power of my branch 
steadily decrease, but you can’t 
argue with a Government directive, 
so we're all in the same boat. If 
you want to sell some stock we'll 
look over things together and I'll 
get a market report from Jenkins— 
could have done this before if you’d 
told me, but until this morning I 
knew nothing about this at all. 
As it is, this cheque will bring 
your balance well above the limit 


we arranged, so I shall need some- 
thing definite.” Then would follow 
the merciless presentation of stark 
reality—the chilling call for executive 
action, which was always left to the 
last and which was so much more 
terrifying than the blunter pressure 
. . . ‘What do you want me to 
do ?’ 

He looked at his watch and the 
action was more a delaying measure 
than from any desire to know the 
time. 11.40—the cheque would 
have been presented that morning. 
Hazleton banked at the same branch 
and at this very moment it was 
probably lying on Stanley’s desk with 
a priority slip or something attached 
to it. No good! not the slightest 
point in delaying matters—might 
just as well get it over. 

He turned the corner and paused 
for a moment at the entrance to the 
Bank, then feeling like the criminal 
he was, he entered. On this catas- 
trophic morning everything within 
appeared just the same as on any 
other market day—a mixed collection 
of bodies—county and country folk 
—Chanel and cowdung, with an air 
of gloom weighing down upon them 
all. Heavens! what would they 
look like if they had his problem ? 
He waited for his turn for five 
interminable minutes while a local 
shopkeeper paid in his previous 
day’s takings, which seemed to 
consist almost entirely of sixpences, 
and then— 

** Good morning, Commander, nice 
to see the sun again, isn’t it?” The 
greeting came from his favourite 
cashier, Hobson, and could have been 
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no warmer if he’d just inherited a 
fortune. The smile was friendliness 
itself and the manner impossible to 
fault. Beautifully done ! 

He returned the greeting cour- 
teously as always. He put down his 
shopping-bag, felt in his jacket for 
his cheque-book and, withdrawing 
it, placed it on the counter. Slowly 
he wrote out a cheque to cash for 
ten pounds, signed it neatly and 
passed it over for payment. 

“How would you like it, sir, 
in ones as usual?” The question, 
completely unnecessary, was invari- 
ably asked. 

“ Please.” 

The cancellation and the rubber 
stamping of the cheque and the 
counting of the notes was done with 
tantalising deliberation—not by a 
fraction of a second could the pro- 
cedure be accelerated—on these 
occasions haste is indecent and right 
well did Hobson know it. 

He suddenly felt that his mouth 
was dry, and there was a cold feel- 
ing in his stomach. He was ready 
to face what was to come, and knew 
he must play his part as well as they ; 
but it was with some difficulty that 
he stifled an almost overwhelming 
urge to plead for the short-circuiting 
of the hideous preliminaries. He 
lifted his gaze to help his morale 
and scanned the activity behind 
the counter. Mackinley, the chief 
cashier, was checking a ledger with 
one of the juniors; Miss Forbes, 
the machine operator, gave him a 
dazzling smile; young Whiteley 
was bustling in as usual and passed 
a respectful nod, and a newcomer 


whose name he did not know 
offered the slightly strained recogni- 
tion which was to be expected. At 
the next position along the counter, 
Roberts was placidly explaining the 
implications of a crossed cheque to 
an anxious matron with dyed hair 
whose sojourn on this globe must 
have been long enough for her to 
know this anyway. 

Everything was being said and 
done exactly as usual—not by one 
look, motion or breath did they 
reveal their knowledge that the 
sinner was brought to judgment 
and was waiting at the foot of the 
altar—a_ sacrificial offering to 
Mammon. It was extremely well 
done and in its way a quiet tribute 
to Stanley’s efficient administration. 

The cold stomach muscles were 
now gripping tightly, and he watched 
with a hypnotic fascination as in 
his gaze ordinary familiar objects 
sharpened their focus to become 
distinct to the point of horror. 
The white blotting-paper of the 
counter-pad seemed to become in- 
candescent and to be bursting out 
of its frame in its efforts to dazzle 
the cells of his retina; the steel 
pens neatly stacked in the rack 
gleamed shamelessly in their efforts 
to parade their new and glistening 
bodies to the disparagement of their 
poor relations at the post office ; 
the brass rim of the wall clock 
shone with devilish brilliance, dull- 
ing the conspicuity of the face until 
it resembled an eclipse of the sun, 
and behind a frosted glass partition’ 
the metallic voice of a calculating 
machine suddenly began its accusa- 
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tion with a staccato “ Arr dee... Arr 
dee... Arr dee.” 

With a quiet serenity that would 
have been moving to any onlooker 
who knew his situation, he accepted 
the neat stack of pound-notes and 
unobtrusively placed them in his 
wallet. The motion nearly but not 
quite concealed the fact that it was 
not his habit to count them. Then 
he lifted his shopping-bag from the 
polished counter. He hoped they 
would not let him get as far as 
the door—that would have been 
almost theatrical—even worse, 
sadistic. No—here it comes! 

“Oh, could you spare a moment, 
Commander? [I’m not sure, but 
I think I heard Mr Rowe say that 
he’d like a word with you when 
you came in.” The remark had a 
freshness and a sincerity wholly 
admirable—Hobson’s many roles in 
the local Dramatic Society obviously 
had been excellent training. 

He stood and waited, ready and 
capable of playing this revolting 
game strictly according to the rules. 

Hobson left the counter and dis- 
appeared through the side door 
which lead to the strong-room, 
and the staff entrance to the 
manager’s office. A few moments 
later he reappeared looking slightly 
puzzled. Turning his back on the 
customers, he leaned over the low, 
frosted glass partition to the rear 
of the counter and caught the eye 
of the chief cashier. Snatches of 
conversation came over. ... 

“|. . twenty minutes ago... 
shouldn’t think he’d come back 
now .. . Office.” 


Hobson turned round again with 
a pleasant smile—no such thing as 
a technical hitch at this branch. 
“Sorry to keep you, Commander, 
Mr Rowe has been called out and 
I didn’t see him go. But he’s left 
a note for you on his table—I’ll go 
and fetch it for you.” 

The shock was as violent as a 
kick in the stomach—a brutal truth 
which one could hardly bear to 
believe in. 

Stanley had funked it! 

The first reaction was that of 
horrible overwhelming fear—fear of 
the potency of the written word— 
fear of the inhumanity of ‘ officialese’ 
—fear of the brutality of the slip 
of paper which, devoid of under- 
standing or compassion for the 
frailties of mankind, envelops itself 
in a repulsive rightness that is indis- 
putable, or merely ‘ states.’ 

And with his fear came—anger, 
almost a stranger whom the self- 
discipline of years had eliminated 
from his being. Monstrous! how 
could Stanley have brought himself 
to do it! surely in the world of 
banking there are standards—some 
professional ethics or sense of noblesse 
oblige which prohibit things being 
done in anything other than the 
right way. It was hard to suspend 
judgment on what could hardly 
be anything else but a yielding to 
cowardice. 

During the growth of their friend- 
ship over the years, he had during 
their drinking-hours discovered many 
unexpected facets of Stanley’s char- 
acter—little things, sometimes no 
more than mannerisms, which con- 
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veyed a picture of strength and 
courage that were not immediately 
obvious. Impossible to believe this 
of him! 

The shock of disillusionment is 
always difficult to realise at first, 
but truth’s cold steel made its 
piercing thrust as Hobson returned 
and handed him the sealed envelope. 

He turned it over to open it, 
and his gaze was riveted by the 
printing on the flap. The com- 
munication within would, of course, 
be written on the official notepaper 
headed with the Bank’s name neatly 
printed in black, under which 
a rubber nameplace stamp would 
identify the branch. For certain, 
Stanley would have had no com- 
punction in using even the smallest 
weapon in his armoury and therefore 
the message would be typed, yes— 
and beneath his signature would be 
the title ‘ Manager.’ Ugh! 

He withdrew the folded paper 
and considered whether there was 
any useful purpose to be served in 
reading, here and now, a letter 
whose import he knew so well that 
he himself could almost have dictated 


it in the writer’s very words. Yes— 
it was expected of him, and he 
would do it just as he would ful- 
fil any other obligation. So, with 
an impassive countenance and the 
steadiest of hands, he opened it. 

The paper was not headed—just 
a rough sheet torn so hastily from a 
memo pad that one corner was 
missing, and neither signature nor 
title was there to it. In an untidy 
pencilled scrawl the message ran— 

‘ Having a tooth filled. See you 
after—usual place—t12 o'clock. Don’t 
be late.’ 

He carefully replaced the letter in 
its envelope and pocketed it, made 
his courteous ‘good morning’ as 
he never failed to do, and picking 
up his shopping-bag made his exit 
and turned into Scribblers Lane so 
unobtrusively that nobody saw him 
pause, turn to Jessie and say, ““ Come 
on, old girl—keep close in now.” 

And as he turned uphill again 
towards the Constitutional Club, his 
progress up the lane was smooth and 
unhurried, like a cruiser steaming 
in calm waters, and Jessie followed 
closely to heel. 
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BY A. G. BEE 


I AM not one of those who spend a 
month in Johannesburg and write a 
book on the Continent of Africa. I 
do not know Tanganyika, not yet, 
but I have first impressions. 

If all the tripe in all the butchers’ 
shops in Britain were stretched in a 
line between London and Hong Kong 
via Cape Town, its representation of 
such books would be inadequate. I 
have heard here of a writer who 
attended a service in an African 
church. He was horrified, and wrote 
about it ; for he said that the Africans 
addressed God as ‘ Bwana,’ this being 
the humble form of address expected 
by white men from the native, 
showing, he continued, that Africans 
were taught to address God in hum- 
ility and servitude as a white god, 
one more example of white superior- 
ity and oppression, giving no hope 
of a god for the black man. He is 
wrong. ‘Bwana’ is a term of 
politeness and respect used by the 
natives among themselves and to all 
colours, as we might say ‘ monsieur ’ 
or ‘mister’ or ‘sir.’ They saw no 
harm in calling God ‘ Bwana.’ 
Neither do I. 

As I watch through the window, 
I see dimly that Tanganyika is on 
the way to solutions, to unravelling 
the coloured knots more quickly 
than other countries that I know, 


including Britain. A multi-racial 
first-class carriage and dining-car, 
the attendants are efficient Indians 
and Africans. They are not servile. 
They are not rude. As we have 
lunch there are coloured folks, obvi- 
ously prosperous, at neighbouring 
tables. Separation seems natural 
and unconstrained. They make no 
attempt to sit at ours nor we at 
theirs. Two or three young men 
want a smacking badly, but I have 
known white striplings who would 
benefit from that. The atmosphere 
is friendly enough. White officials 
and their ladies lunch peacefully and 
well. The country may be seething 
with political agitation. I cannot 
know that yet. We shall see. With 
the beautiful beer brewed in Dar-es- 
Salaam I cannot picture an agitator 
agitating, not after lunch. 

I see stretches of country like 
English parklands with noble trees 
and rides between. Little dik-dik, 
the smallest antelopes in Africa, run 
to the bush as the train passes by, 
but they do not run very fast, look- 
ing back at the snaky monster which 
belches black smoke from its mouth. 
The engines burn oil, not wood as 
they used to do. 

The day dies and we come to a 
dark place, sinister and gloomy, 
where great boulders lie, massed in 
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dim shapes like cohorts of a giant 
army waiting in darkness for what 
may befall, and tall trees stand here 
and there like sentinels. A lady 
says that when she passed by in the 
train one afternoon she saw this 
place alive with giant beasts. I peer 
into the gathering dark. All is vague 
now, indistinct, looming in queer 
shapes, the last light silver-grey in 
the sky. I fancy the wise elephant, 
the lofty giraffe, the gentle antelope, 
large and small (not so gentle some 
of these), watching me wistfully out 
of the shadows. Have patience, 
friends, I shall come to see you by- 
and-by. 

I do not shoot animals any more, 
only birds, and the kings of birds 
call to their people, ‘ stand by, boys, 
here he is again,’ and all the fowls 
of the air sing praises out of range. 

I climb to the top bunk up a little 
ladder with the grace natural to a lad 
of sixty-seven, and half-hang myself 
in the mosquito-net. A heavy body 
is entangled in its meshes, and I sit 
on it. Wild beast in bunk? It is 
merely my boots. I offer up a quiet 
prayer in my own way, which is not 
that of the Pharisee, and presently 
fall asleep to the rumble of the train. 


I descend from bunk with aplomb, 
missing the ladder, complete with 
mosquito-net and not forgetting 
boots. The train has given a heave 
such as I imagine that elephants do 
when calving. Why does everything 
lurch as one feels darkly for a ladder 
in the early morning ? 

At breakfast-time we pass vast 
tracts of land with sisal growing. A 


great industry, I believe, but I see 
no dik-dik here, no giraffe, no lion, 
no nothing, only the work of man. 
Damn him, why can’t he leave things 
alone? Oh, well, I would not be 
breakfasting on delicately cooked 
ham and eggs, with knives and forks, 
and hot plates and toast, and tea and 
marmalade were it not for industry, 
but I feel that industrialists should be 
hanged now and again for all that. 
My wife tells me to dry up and pass 
the mustard. 

Little Indian boys run up and 
down the corridors and curses mingle 
with the marmalade, but I manage 
to twist my physiognomy into a 
kindly smile, and they grin back. 
Indians are not good at disciplining 
children, spoiling the infant sent new 
and bright from heaven, but they are 
not unique in this respect. Slippers 
were meant for other things besides 
feet. 

More bush: tall fever-trees with 
smooth yellow trunks, smooth and 
bilious with no leaves except high up 
in their crowns; mango-trees, and 
the dear old baobab, the cream-of- 
tartar-tree that I knew ages ago up 
and down the coast, with his twisted 
arms that reach out at queer angles 
to the sky like those of some ancient 
giant, groping and bewildered, with 
so many strong hands that he 
reaches for everything and grasps 
nothing. He carries fruit in some 
hands, flowers in others, and some 
are quite bare. He has a great 
gnarled body, and the Germans used 
to hollow him out sometimes and 
fire from out of him bullets at 
British soldiers, A strange tree he 
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is, standing stark and macabre, his 
branches darkly outlined against the 
setting sun. I fancy nothing more 
sinister than a German sniper in a 
baobab-tree. 

There are coconut-trees here and 
there, but not so many as at the 
coast. I met a pathetic man who 
had taken shelter in a lightning-storm 
under one of these against a tropical 
deluge with rain and hail. The 
bonnet of his car was broken and 
spoiled, but it was not hailstones 
that did it. It was a coconut, one 
solitary coconut that chose to fall off 
in a small clump of trees from which 
no other nut fell, and hit the bonnet. 
No one, he said, would believe him. 

The light is deceptive. There are 
pools of water. I think I see hippo 
with wide open mouth, but it is not 
a hippo. I do not know what it is. 
It reminds me of one of our Cabinet 
ministers making a speech. The 
long train stops at small stations at 
prodigious intervals. Always there 
are crowds clamouring along its 
whole length, Africans, a bearded 
Sikh here and there, strong and 
dignified, Indians everywhere, 
spindle-shanked and oily, superior 
among the natives, but I do not 
think they are superior. All station 
officials seem to be Indians, but our 
engine-driver is African and so is his 
fireman. They drive very well 
through that rough country. 

Women in brilliant colours, veiled 
women in black, ragged natives, men 
and boys selling things, pineapples 
and mangoes, figures of animals skil- 
fully carved. I must find out some- 
thing about these people, the various 


natives and tribes. When I was 
young in the old cruiser (was it 
forty years ago ?) we never cared for 
such matters. If one spoke in his 
own strange tongue, let him speak. 
English was English, and the White 
Ensign covered the world. It does 
so still, but I learn things now, so 
that I may sing ‘God save the Queen’ 
in Swahili and in Zulu and in 
Afrikaans. 

There is an occasional African 
policeman on the stations, smart in 
fez, khaki tunic and shorts, and 
stockings, a lean, athletic chap this, 
standing no nonsense from any 
colour of the rainbow. Soldiers ? 
I saw none upon the journey, but 
we had seen some of the King’s 
African Rifles in Dar-es-Salaam, 
fine jolly fellows, I thought, willing 
to oblige aggressors with the tran- 
quillising bayonet. 

The train pulls into Dodoma, an 
administrative centre shining white 
in dust and sunshine. The next 
stop is Itigi, Itigi where we shall be 
met by two high members of our 
House. Ours is a lofty House. It 
has to be, for I sway six feet up in 
the breeze and the others are a 
fathom or so longer. We bump our 
heads in doorways with a hollow 
sound. The males that is; the 
ladies are lissom and graceful, and 
do not stalk the world like peram- 
bulating Eiffel Towers. I wonder 
if Mr Pepys showed his diaries to 
his ladies. I make a point of it. 

I find that Itigi is not the next 
stop; there are one or two others, 
including a place called Manyoni, 
which I read as Manana, but the 
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brain is muddled when meeting 
families after long separation. We 
have made friendly acquaintance on 
the journey, but one or two have 
regarded us with evident suspicion. 
There is a gentleman in khaki tunic 
and slacks and brass buttons but no 
badges, and when I ship my ingrati- 
ating smile, famous upon the oceans, 
he does not smile back. Perhaps I 
am the kind of tourist who will 
murder an inoffensive lion and stand 
with one foot on the corpse to be 
photographed while my guide, the 
professional hunter, reloads his rifle. 
Perhaps I am an emissary from 
Vladivostok. I wonder which De- 
partment the gentleman belongs to. 
Criminal Investigation Department ! 
—I trust not. 

Itigi at last! Two tall figures 
hurrying across the sand. Suitcases 
heaved out of window, greeting of 
mother by daughter and by son, 
hand grasped by son-in-law, urgent 
need for syringe and local anesthetic 
for crushed fingers. Baggage is 
thrown into elderly car which has 
travelled the length and breadth of 
East and South Africa and the 
Rhodesias in its day, and is un- 
worried by anything. Mollified 
Criminal Investigator walks along 
corridor for refreshment. I have 
checked the baggage; there is very 
little. I have remembered every- 
thing. Have I? We hear hurried 
footsteps coming up behind, and 
look round. Excited Mahomedan is 
waving a parcel and calling, “Bwana! 
Bwana!” Allah be praised, my 
boots ! 

Sons of the house conduct us to 


the Dak bungalow, rest-house for 
Government officials, very clean and 
cosy. There are two of these. We 
pass by one which is marked Dak 
bungalow—Upper Class. Why do 
we pass it? I, whose blood is bluer 
than Stephen’s ink, am hurt. I shall 
not leave overdraft to son-in-law. 
But we are comforted. The one we 
enter is labelled Superior Class, much 
more expensive. Very tactful—in the 
Union there would be a large notice 
‘Europeans Only,’ and letters from 
disgruntled Liberals in the Natal 
Press. No one can be disgruntled 
at being ‘ Upper,’ and they can be 
‘ Superior’ if they wish, but this 
morning they do not wish, and no 
shadow darkens our complexions. 

Lunch! Lovely lunch, with lake 
fish which has to be tasted to be 
believed. The company ?— two 
ladies and four gentlemen. The 
fourth gentleman is Binder. His 
father descends from bull-terriers 
and boxers and warriors of every 
noble canine race, and his mother 
is a spaniel. He has the spaniel’s 
mild and trusting eyes, which say 
‘I love you’ to everyone. Dogs 
contemptuous of this milk-and-water 
creature depart bleeding into the 
distance. 

There is my gun, the old friend 
not ‘superior’ in case but wrapped 
in brown paper. Binder has sniffed 
it with intense interest. I can see 
him thinking, ‘ Bwana with gun! I 
must cultivate this bwana.’ He lays 
his head on my knee. 

We are off now in the veteran car, 
which snorts defiance at bumps and 
ruts and every obstacle, charging 
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through the dust, saying ‘ha! ha!’ 
like the war-horse in the battle. 
Binder watches the bush, every yard 
of it. Seventy miles to go, we are 
in what is known as the Itigi thicket. 
It is impenetrable scrub with trees 
here and there, extending thirty 
miles along the road, but much 
farther than that on either side. It 
is full of big game, they say, and 
giraffes have held up the car upon 
occasion, inspecting it with curious 
interest; but the sun is too high in 
the heavens at this time in the after- 
noon, and they have all gone peace- 
fully to sleep in the shade, deep in 
the bush. Only the dik-dik jump 
up from the roadside and look back 
again to see what we are. To shoot 
a dik-dik would be like murdering a 
child. 

There are patches along the grass- 
edge by the bush. I am told that 
these are elephant’s droppings. Then 
we are out of the thicket and in the 
wide, open plains. Enormous bould- 
ers stand up out of the plain, great 
clumps of them, as though the most 
gigantic of all of the giants in fairy- 
tales had been playing skittles, and 
had grown tired and gone off, leaving 
their playthings to be the wonder of 
little men. Weird places under a 
slaty sky. 

I see native huts scattered at wide 
intervals, long and very low, not like 
the bandas with rough verandahs 
that we passed along the railway line, 
nor the wattle-and-daub round huts 
of South Africa carefully plastered 
and whitened, with good thatch. I 
could not stand up in one of these. 
There are stretches of cultivated 


land. Cultivated? Grey soil 
scratched with a hoe, and fires here 
and there in the distant scrub. I do 
not Know what crops are grown 
underneath, a root-crop probably. 
The natives live according to their 
kind—clear and plant a bit of land, 
work it until fertility is gone and it 
can grow nothing more, burn and 
stump some more land farther on, 
and so on through the years. They 
can do so unrestricted here, but one 
day the bush will be gone and the 
land all worn out, and it will be as 
it is in the Union reserves, over- 
stocked and barren, in spite of all 
that the white man can do. I note, 
however, that the Forestry Depart- 
ment is active, and there are forest 
reserves. 

We reach a tremendous ring of 
towering brown-grey boulders on a 
low hill. They look like Stonehenge, 
only bigger. Joan, our daughter, 
says we shall picnic here one day. 
I shall dine with fairies in the moon- 
light, and be carried to glittering 
palaces down below by jolly hob- 
goblins. Snakes? Oh, yes, lots of 
snakes. But we know plenty of 
these, common fellows, in Zululand. 
Native cattle are being herded home 
by piccanins as they are down in the 
Union, but these piccanins run away 
at sight of the car. The cattle do not 
run away, but stop in front of the 
bonnet lost in thought. They are 
pretty little chaps, very small, with 
humps upon the shoulders, mostly 
light brown or grey. It seems to me 
that one of our great humpy Afri- 
kander bulls must have wandered up 
here, and have been beguiled by a 
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fairy cow in the Stonehenge I speak 
of, and given all their children the 
hump, but they are children of fairy- 
land just the same. 

I am told that those low huts have 
head-room after all, because the 
earth floors are dug down like base- 
ments of Victorian suburban houses 
in London long ago, and you fall 
into them out of the sunlight like the 
unfortunate domestic servants, the 
poor ‘ slaveys’ that I remember as a 
child. Cattle sleep in the honoured 
guest-chamber in the middle, while 
the warrior, his wives, and children 
slumber round about, with dogs and 
cocks and hens. None must be left 
outside, for lion likes cow some- 
times as a change from antelope ; 
leopard likes dog, and hyenas are 
very fond of calf. 

Here we are at Singida. We stand 
on son-in-law’s verandah, and there 
is a silver lake within a stone’s throw, 
with the great extinct volcano of 
Hanang in the far distance. It is 
eleven thousand feet above sea level, 
I believe. 

We are down at that lake within 
half an hour, and as the sun sets a 
flight of geese comes over. I aim at 
the leader and the rear-guard comes 
down with a satisfying plonk upon 
the ground. Son-iu-law Robin has 
got one, too. Son John already has 
a knob-nosed goose and a spurwing 
in the larder. Soon we shall bulge 
with geese. We shall be perambul- 
ating geese, and honk and not talk 
any more. 

I pick up my goose. He is a 
beautiful bird with a white breast, 
slightly mottled, and cinnamon- 


brown feathers on back and head. I 
think he excels all others in loveli- 
ness. He is an Egyptian goose. 


That silver lake which lies within 
a stone’s throw of the house at 
Singida—it is more than that; for the 
lights and shadows on the far moun- 
tains, the bush and on the water are 
always changing. The birds that 
swim in hundreds or ride gently up 
and down on little wavelets, the 
ducks, coots, and geese, are close by, 
it seems, and then are far away. 
Distance is hard to judge. 

The lake is an old crater, I under- 
stand. All is volcanic here, and 
great piles of rock lie on flat ground. 
The water is brackish. I picked up 
a shell yesterday, a queer shell. 
Perhaps this place was under the 
sea, and they who tend the boilers 
in the hot centres of the earth had 
forgotten a safety-valve, and all the 
mighty things were blown from the 
depths, and the ocean trembled and 
went away from the land. Now 
there is a volcanic golf-course be- 
tween house and lake, and maybe I 
shall erupt presently, my ball sliced 
among ducks, to the terror of 
primitive Africans. 

It is a good nine-hole course, with 
earth greens rolled hard and smooth, 
and a hard fairway between rocks, 
patrolled by hyenas at night, with the 
occasional lion to keep them in order. 

As I look down to the lake it 
changes altogether. Storm clouds 


are coming over, heavy and dark, 
reflected as in a mirror. A ridge of 
rock above the water is like a cruiser, 
anchored and still before the storm, 
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which does not break, but blows 
over in a drizzle of rain, leaving 
drifting clouds, gold, purple, and 
silver-grey in the sunset. 

Robin, son-in-law, scientist and 
surgeon, student of everything he 
finds on this peculiar earth, says I 
am wrong in calling the lake a crater. 
He says that time eroded and moulded 
a sheet of rock deep down, forming a 
basin and filling it with water. I care 
nothing for time. I am a tourist. 
The family watches grandpapa with 
anxious care, solicitous for his health 
in declining years, Declining? They 
make me wear a sweater; for we 
stand here four thousand feet up 
towards heaven, and I must ship 
tinted glasses in the morning sun. 
Tinted glasses with tortoise-shell 
rims! I was not born in the United 
States. If family is not careful I 
shall drape myself in cameras, tele- 
scopes, elephant-guns, and a helmet, 
and be a real tourist. I tell family 
that I was drivelling round Africa 
while they were being sorted out by 
heavenly dispatch clerks, all hot and 
bothered, consigning babies to earth 
who would not be missed in heaven, 
but they say I was young then. I 
think the clerks must have been 
‘put in the rattle’ by a celestial 
Master-at-Arms for sending such 
good babies away, and my wife says 
I have not grown up at all. I sup- 
pose woolly things are good for bell- 
wethers as well as lambs. 

Sweater is removed, and I per- 
spire from silvery brow. Son John, 
all hung about with geese, carries 
garment with philosophy. I fire at 
a spurwing with No. 4 shot and he 


drops a few feathers at my feet, 
honking joyfully as he flies off to his 
island for a quiet night. The last 
spurwing weighed thirteen pounds. 
I watch the bird as he flies into the 
sunset, so glorious in crimson and 
red gold. My wife is reminded of 
evening in the High Veld of South 
Africa that she knew as a child. 

Joan has recorded these things in 
paintings, oil-paintings, of landscapes 
with rocks and hills, lakes, cloud- 
effects and sky, and she has painted 
portraits of Arab and Swahili, Sikhs 
and tribesmen of the district, who 
will sit for her patiently all day, and 
who study the finished paintings 
with intense interest, looking at 
faces that are strong and eyes that 
are inscrutable, full of thought that 
we cannot know. There is a portrait 
of an askari which we shall present to 
the House of Commons for the 
benefit of those who have been here 
and learned nothing. 

John is off in a day or so to join 
the Tanganyika Police. I do not see 
how they can refuse him. He is a 
crack shot and can speak languages. 
Tribesmen lay aside their bows and 
arrows and spears (they have all 
these, plus muzzle-loading guns now 
and then, home-made sometimes by 
peculiar craftsmen) and listen to his 
comfortable words. Besides there is 
I, the patriarch, to sit on the police- 
station verandah and to calm the 
irritable rhino when he comes in 
angry curiosity out of moonshine. 

Which brings me back to the spur- 
wing goose. He gets his name from 
a sharp, long spur on each wing. 
Approach him carefully when he is 
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wounded and flaps upon the ground, 
for the spurs can hurt. An excellent 
bird! I shall send a telegram to my 
hospital in Zululand, ‘ Dangerously 
wounded by goose. Request three 
months’ sick-leave.’ 


I have been unable to write. I 
have some intestinal disease which is 
quite beyond my medical experience, 
but which is defined by Asmani, the 
cook, as ‘ too much bird in belly.’ 

A fine old man is Asmani, the 
proud retainer and Master of the 
Household. He has little English 
and I have no Kiswahili, and to 
everything I do or say, he says 
“Thank you very much.” He 
remembers the days of German East 
Africa, which is now Tanganyika, 
and can show the stripes bestowed 
upon him by his German master 
with a rhinoceros hide. Without 
those stripes received in boyhood he 
says he would not be a fine man. A 
great admirer of discipline, he thinks 
that stick and whip should be dis- 
tributed among errant modern young 
ad libitum. I wonder! I think it is 
in the nature of nostalgic memory 
of a lost youth, and he has forgotten 
the hard side. I do not think that 
masters with rhino hides would 
have much luck with him today, a 
tough old man. 

He is old, yet has two young sons, 
clean, and dressed in smart khaki 
shirts and shorts. They do not 
look whipped. We fancy that the 
palm of a horny hand administered 
upon naughty occasion is all that has 
been needful. When our grand- 
children very rarely have incurred 

c2 


maternal wrath, he begs the Mem- 
sahib not to smack them. After one 
misdeed more horrible than ever 
before or since, when condign pun- 
ishment with slipper was an absolute 
necessity, and Memsahib could not 
in duty bound desist, he retired to 
the kitchen with tears trickling down 
@ quivering black face. A discipli- 
narian? Again I wonder. Perhaps 
the German bully today would 
receive the stripes, with much sur- 
prise, from a sjambok snatched away 
by Asmani. 

Many moons ago, a Zulu impi 
away down south was defeated in 
battle. If the regiment returned to 
the Great Place of Tshaka the King, 
it Knew that every man would be 
executed to teach him not to be 
defeated again. That was the King’s 
way. A warrior must fall in action, 
and not retreat in any circumstance. 
For him it must be win or die. 

The regiment did not wish to be 
executed. The survivors marched 
many hundreds of miles into the 
north, slaying as they went, accord- 
ing to custom of the Zulu, taking 
away women and cattle. How long 
they took to reach East Africa I do 
not know, but to them we owe 
Asmani, the cook, a prince of cooks. 
A bird cooked by him is not an 
ordinary bird served roasted on a 
dish, it is as one prepared by a 
spiritual chef for the gods, and they 
have sent down the recipe to Asmani. 

He is especially busy today; for 
the children are coming home for the 
Christmas holidays, from three 
hundred miles away, from school at 
Mbeya by bus through country 
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which is country, just that and 
nothing more. They are due at 
Itigi at break of dawn, and we 
go off this evening, Robin and I, 
and shall spend the night in the 
Dak bungalow. Upper! Superior! 
There should be a Superlative. I 
must ask His Excellency, the Gover- 
nor, to attend to that. 

We pass through the Itigi thicket, 
but elephant and giraffe do not come 
out to see me. They never do. I 
am shooting badly, and miss guinea- 
fowl. I get only a brace and a half 
of partridge and a lesser bustard. 
We do not, of course, shoot from the 
car. When we see something we 
pull up, I tumble out, trip over gun, 
and the dog, Binder, nearly upends 
me as he jumps out of the window. 
He is good at fetching water-fowl 
from lakes, but with guinea-fowl— ! 
Poor Binder! I tell him he is the 
worst dog in Africa, and his spaniel 
eyes are full of pain. I am irritated 
and annoyed. I tell Robin that there 
are two lesser bustards beyond that 
bush, but he does not stop quickly 
enough, and the birds disappear into 
the thicket, indifferent to aspersions. 

We arrive at Superior bungalow, 
and Swahili staff seize birds, clean, 
pluck, and skin them, and put them 
safely in refrigerator. I am im- 
pressed ; for I cannot remember my 
native staff in the Union doing all that 
at the end of day, not unless the bag 
was a buck, a fat and juicy one, when 
they knew that a night’s feast was 
theirs, a jolly night round the fires 
outside the huts, upon antelope’s 
intestines half-cooked in a kaffir pot 
and with cans of kaffir beer. 


The bungalow is really Superior, 
with good beds, good table, and 
comfortable arm-chairs on a closed- 
in stoep. The District Veterinary 
Officer is there, too. I gather that he 
commanded motor-torpedo-boats in 
the last war. Royal Navy? I spot 
him at the first syllable. From Royal 
Navy to Veterinary Officer in East 
Africa. Hot stuff that, I think ; good 
work! Old seafarers are adaptable. 
He relieves the cow of fell diseases, 
and I listen to strange Zulu noises 
through a stethoscope. Remarkable 
men!—and Robin of the R.A.F. 
flew hither and thither over the 
sandy desert for six years among 
Arabs and vultures to help crashed 
air crews in the wilderness. I 
swallow contents of a pot of beer 
and bubble with pride. 

We do not dine; for Joan has made 
vast pasties, which are known to the 
troops, I understand, as _ tiddley- 
oggies, why, I have no idea, a name 
lost in the dim past of naval myth- 
ology. We dive rumbling under 
mosquito-nets and fall asleep well 
stunned. I dream that I brew pale 
ale and am worth millions of pounds. 

Awake, bright and sparkling, be- 
fore sunrise—a mild voice from 
veterinary couch protests, “ You are 
making an awful lot of noise for five 
in the morning.” Is he really Royal 
Navy I wonder? My messmates of 
old would not have spoken like that. 
They would have said, “ For the love 
of the holy sailor, shut up!” and 
followed the remark with missiles. 

I am contrite and speak no more. 


The sun has just risen, lifting a 
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pale-yellow brow above the horizon. 
Pale yellow? Perhaps he is a little 
worried this morning; for what are 
these that come roaring out from the 
night’s heart, which is failing now 
under folded wings. The jackal 
slinks away, and the lioness gathers 
together her children to hide them 
in the den among the rocks. Noise 
invisible through clouds of dust. 
The dust parts to right and left, and 
out of it comes a big red omnibus, 
then another, and another. The sun 
is well up, and laughing. The little 
white village shines with pride, and 
murmurs to itself, ‘How important 
Iam! There is nothing like this in 
Trafalgar Square.’ 

The engines are not the only 
creatures to break a peaceful morn- 
ing. Bus stops, doors fly open, and 
children tumble out, hordes of 
children, little ones of six or seven, 
stalwarts of ten or eleven, mostly in 
shirts and shorts, boys and girls all 
chattering at once. If there has been 
a lion or a leopard in the bush near 
by, I fancy he has taken to his heels 
and will not stop running for miles. 
Calm teachers sort out everything, 
no trouble at all, no whining, no 
crying, no fuss, only chatter in 
holiday excitement. I think the 
children are wonderful, not like poor 
city ones who must be taken to the 
pictures three times a week and howl 
the home down if they are not. These 
young ones are not like that. They 
need not be so. They live among 
pictures. 

I am impressed by the small boys. 
Their parents, maybe, are out from 
Britain on their first tour, and they 


have never known such a life as this. 
What mighty hunters these little 
lads are going to be! One diminu- 
tive red-head will talk of nothing 
else. Terrible adventures! How 
daddy met a lion on a bush path, 
and fired at him, and the lion was 
annoyed about it and said so, a 
reprehensible beast. Where daddy 
went I do not know. Possibly up a 
tree. 

Are children in the tropics pale- 
faced and puny? Sometimes they 
are, but these are fresh-cheeked and 
active. They look strong. Their 
school, it must be a good one, is up 
in the hills where the air is fresh and 
the climate healthy. In Dar-es- 
Salaam and on the coast I have noted 
pale children, but even there they 
seem lively enough. 

The convoy left Mbeya yesterday 
afternoon. How did they sleep ?— 
on the floor on anything soft and 
handy, some apparently in layers, 
one on top of the other, changing 
over now and then, like a lot of baby 
hippos I am told. This is Tuesday 
morning, and some of the youngsters 
will not reach their homes until 
Saturday. Shades of my grand- 
mother who made me carry an 
umbrella in case it rained ! 

Any fights upon the journey? 
Redhead says, “No!” Little boys 
must not fight other little boys when 
leopards may leap through the win- 
dows at any moment and pounce 
upon little girls. Teacher laughs at 
the idea. Quarrels, she says, are - 
very rare. Any tears through weari- 
ness and strain? None at all! Are 
we not going home ? 
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We have collected our two, and 
planted them at the breakfast-table, 
and what I did not know about East 
Africa before, I know now. A most 
superior breakfast, paw-paw, por- 
ridge, bacon and eggs, coffee, toast, 
nothing the matter with young 
appetites in the tropics. I watch 
proceedings with intensity. Per- 
haps a thesis on the stretchability of 
children might gain me the M.D. 
degree. 

Binder has been supervising, greet- 
ing old friends, inspecting tree- 
trunks, getting trodden on and 
tumbled over, growling at common 
dogs who have the impertinence to 
intrude, but he does not go far from 
Sheila and Ann, pride of the family. 
We see that the convoy will not con- 
tinue its journey for some time, for 
breakfast is in relays of ten or a 
dozen. 

— Ours are the only two for these 
parts. We pack into the car. There 
is not much luggage, but there is 
dog. Binder jumps in through the 
window, devastating everybody. He 
plants himself comfortably by the 
back window, rests his chin on the 
back of the front seat, and never for 
an instant takes his eyes off my gun 
which I hold unloaded, with cart- 
ridges in a handy pocket. Back 
through Itigi thicket. No beast nor 
bird can move, but the children see 
it. The little dik-dik must know 
they are there, standing by the way- 
side for a timid moment to say good- 
morning. 

Home for morning tea; greetings 
by mother and grandmother, three 
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generations all together; children 
collapse in sudden slumber and are 
laid carefully on beds. I am con- 
ducted to the lake by Binder and 
shoot four coots and a duck. When 
I wandered as a boy by Scottish 
waters, I did not know that coots 
were good to eat. They are very 
good, and I am coot-provider to the 
household. Why not tell the hospital 
in Zululand that I do not want it 
any more, and shall set up shop in 
Tanganyika as poulterer, specialising 
in coots? I do not know. The coot 
is a pleasant fellow, innocent and 
trusting, with a shining bald patch 
upon his head. It is rather like 
shooting one’s brother. 

He is a silly chap, too; all his 
friends flutter round him when he 
is shot to see what is the matter with 
him ; they flap about him in distress, 
and get shot, too, the stupid ones. 
They remind me of three old cruisers 
patrolling in line ahead, slow and 
sedate. The first was torpedoed 
and sunk, the second stopped for 
survivors ; the third stopped also, 
and they have all lain under the 
water for the last forty years and 
more.? 

The children are awake when we 
return. Ann, the younger, is bent 
over an exercise book. I look over 
her shoulder, and I see written in 
careful hand— 

‘ Grandpas are just as speshul as 
Daddies.’ 





High up in trees I note logs of | 


wood hung among the branches. 
They are not logs; they are lengths 


1 H.M. Ships Aboukir, Cressy, and Hogue. 2and September 1914. 
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of bark rolled into cylinders, bee- 
hives full of bees and honey, and 
they hang there out of reach of the 
honey - badger. This intelligent 
animal has a way of getting at them 
just the same, and labour of bees 
and beekeepers is brought to nought. 

Robin had a dozen hives made of 
whisky-boxes supported by bricks, 
built on firm foundation in the 
garden, and all full of honey. How 
we mourn for that honey, an annual 
supply for the village! I could have 
set up a store full of honey-pots 
bought wholesale from Robin and 
sold retail by me at a wicked price. 
I would have a placard in gorgeous 
hues and large letters, ‘ Dealer in 
pure delicious honey by appoint- 
ment to H.E. the Governor.’ 

But the badgers gathered from far 
and near and held high council 
among rocks above the lake, with 
wise counsellors, an executive com- 
mittee, and the leopard as chairman. 
Honourable Member for Badger City 
said how disgraceful it was that men 
should take the food out of their 
children’s mouths. 

The next morning there were 
eleven hives in the garden and not 
twelve ; on the next ten, and on the 
next nine. Singida rendering of Ten 
Little Nigger Boys! The family is a 
determined one, not to be put down 
by this kind of thing, concentrating 
on the immediate object in view, and 
its heart was in honey. Who was 
breaking the hives and stealing it ? 
African marauders? Inform the 
police. Police officer, friend of 
family, regards the matter as one of 
extreme gravity, and calls upon the 


Criminal Investigation Department. 
Crimininal investigators bestow them- 
selves in a wide circle round apiary, 
and above every bush there is a fez 
silhouetted in the moonlight, pre- 
sumably invisible to thieves, remind- 
ing me somehow of the Pirates of 
Penzance. They crouch there until 
four o’clock in the morning, listening 
to every twig that snaps, every leaf 
that rustles, and depart promising 
to return upon the morrow. At six 
o’clock there are eight hives. Senior 
investigator is perturbed ; he swears 
that the thief is human and not an 
animal. 

Robin had thought to fix trip- 
wires, but this would not do at all. 
The garden would be strewn with 
investigators, a bruised Sherlock 
Holmes in every flower-bed. 

Cordon is again on the qui vive, 
eight hives remaining, seven at 
breakfast-time. The eighth has been 
opened properly, a plank has been 
removed, sleuth sees finger-marks 
on whisky-box, and finds plank on 
golf-course. Problem solved, a crim- 
inal with two legs and soul blacker 
than night has done this thing. No 
need for further watches. The 
scoundrel shall be caught. In fact, 
he is, we understand, as good as 
hanged. They will comb the village, 
and if they catch the wrong one, I 
do not suppose it matters; it will 
discourage the others. 

The investigators are good fellows, 
intent upon the job and very earnest. 
I see no sign of honey upon dusky 
cheeks. Even a Sherlock Holmes 
may be baffled when confronted by 
a Raffles. We set the trip-wires just 
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in case, connected to some electrical 
affair in the main bedroom which 
makes a noise like the angel sounding 
the Last Trump, not using the 
archaic trumpet any more, but the 
latest in loud-speakers. 

It is nothing to the alarum-clock 
in John’s room. I am sorry for that 
clock. Set firmly to do its duty at 
some ungodly hour, it rings and rings, 
an example to all good clocks awake 
and earnest in the grey dawn. Ex- 
hausted, it subsides in a despairing 
squeak, and when the dead arise for 
a late breakfast, it is thrown about 
the place as a rotten lazy clock, not 
to be trusted. 

We are all asleep in the dead of 
night. The Trump sounds. Up 
jumps everyone as though stung by 
scorpions. “Come on, John!” 
Everybody, man, woman, and child, 
is off to the garden breathing 
slaughter. I should think every 
badger in Tanganyika is in Uganda 
by this time, but badgers have brave 
hearts. 

It was not the Trump. It was the 
alarum-clock, but we have six hives 
now, and not seven. 

All things come to him who waits. 
Patience is rewarded. Thieves grow 
foolhardy in immunity. It is a pity 
to shoot so beautiful an animal; he 
has a lovely skin ; he has a seductive 
scent beating Paris and the pole-cat 
every time, not forgetting skunks, 
but he must be taught a lesson. We 
catch him in flagrante delicto and fill 
him with buckshot. There are still 
six hives. 

Keen hunters, crack shots, un- 
rivalled trackers—anyone who can- 


not track the smell of an excited 
honey-badger should stop playing at 
Red Indians—we get another one on 
the very next night. Two more 
nights, very peaceful, and the bees 
buzz happily in the morning sun. 
After all, six hives will give plenty 
of honey. We have won! 

Have we? Just a day or two more, 
and there are five hives, and then 
four, and no badgers. Criminal 
investigators must be right. The 
bandits must have a human ally. 
C.I.D. are hot upon his trail, but 
have not caught him yet. May one 
legally shoot a thief caught red- 
handed and sweetly steeped in the 
property of poor little bees? I do 
not think so. Not only should we 
lose the fruits of labour, but be up 
before the Magistrate for murder. 

Now there is one hive only. 
Robin, whose thought and industry 
have been swallowed in honeycomb 
for so long, remembers the eloquence 
exemplified by the more abandoned 
members of the R.A.F., so that 
children have to spend the morning 
at a distance picking flowers. 

We give it up. We give up hope, 
all hope, gloomy, like Christians in 
cannibal stew-pots with the chief 
sharpening his carving-knife. 

Midnight, and all hell is let loose, 
trip-wires, last trump, alarum-clock, 
everything off together, and I had 
dined well this evening. Goose has 
come to life again and is biting me 
with red-hot beak ; mosquito-net is 
on fire! Where are my boots? 
What is the use of worn suede shoes 
with Binder fighting a python under 
the bed! Where the devil are my 
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boots? Two pink vultures are 
flying out of window with boots, and 
I awake with shriek. 

I hear heavy artillery. John and 
Robin are in action already. Badger 
is doubtless dead. Let the lads get 
on with it. I mutter to life com- 
panion, “ I am old, and have lost my 
boots,” and subside with sob. Battle 
by night is no place for women and 
children. They remain in bed. 

Badger is not dead. Intrepid 
garrison has loaded its guns with 
number sixes, and a number six is no 
good for a honey-badger. It irritates 
him ; he is annoyed, inclined to be 
a little dangerous, like the admiral 
when I peppered him at a pheasant 
shoot. 

Hurried footsteps on garden path, 
agonised voice calling, “This is 
awful!” and Joan thinks John has 
shot Robin. Widows and orphans ! 
I dash out with aged fowling-piece 
and no boots, and dash back again 
to load it. But John shouts, “ Cart- 
ridges! Number ones, S.S.G.’s! 
Robin’s fighting for his life ! ” 

Robin, evidently not yet shot, had 
fired the last number six, and badger, 
thoroughly disgusted with the whole 
show, full of little holes like a pepper- 
pot, forgot the patience taught to 
young badgers by their mothers and 
went for him. Joan leaps out of bed, 
tears cartridge-boxes out of ward- 


robe, and everywhere we tread on 
cartridges. Oil-lamps and candles | 
Aladdin lamp flares to the ceiling. 
We shall be blown sky-high, joining 
badger and Robin in the happy 
hunting - grounds, for they have 
doubtless fought to the death. 

Not one cartridge do we find that 
is not a number six, and noise of 
battle from the garden rises in 
crescendo. This is where I remember 
my naval training after I had shot the 
admiral. With cool determination 
I explore every avenue; I leave no 
stone unturned. I find four number 
ones in disused household utensil 
dropped into it from trembling 
hands, and Robin’s life is saved. 

Rescue party arrives as he knocks 
out badger with his gun, and breaks 
the stock. Enemy is dead? He is 
not dead. As we discuss the corpse, 
it rises, resurrected no doubt to a 
wiser and better life, and tumbles 
with mournful noises into thick 
bush, leaving behind the most appal- 
ling stench. 

Our volley rings out as he dis- 
appears, and the face of the moon is 
plastered with buckshot. 

All is over. Bees have gone to 
new hives among trees in the wil- 
derness and we shall not see them 
again. But it does not matter. I 
like marmalade for breakfast better 
than honey. 
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COMMENT 


THE London bus strike, one of the 
most unnecessary of stoppages, has 
brought the maximum of incon- 
venience to an enormous number 
of people. Since the Opposition 
took some pains to represent it as a 
conspiracy on the part of the Govern- 
ment against the Transport and 
General Workers Union, it is as well 
to reiterate the facts. These are that 
the London Transport men put for- 
ward, as they had every right to do, 
a claim for higher wages, which the 
Board rejected, with an equal right of 
rejection, and that the dispute was 
referred, with the consent of both 
parties, to the arbitration of an 
Industrial Court. So far everyone 
had acted with the utmost propriety. 
The trouble began when the Indus- 
trial Court made its award. This 
offered a rise of 8s. 6d. a week to 
36,000 Central London busmen and 
a review of the wages of 14,000 
maintenance men and country work- 
ers in the autumn. London Trans- 
port accepted the award, but Mr 
Cousins, on behalf of the Union, 
rejected it, on the grounds that he 
wanted more money for more men 
at once. 

So the busmen came out, not by all 
accounts very enthusiastically. Then 
it was the Government’s turn. It 
was called upon to intervene, and 
when Mr Macleod very correctly 
pointed out that it was no part of 
the Government’s or his job to go 
behind an award after arbitration, 


the Opposition at once opened an 
attack on the whole policy of the 
Government, hoping no doubt that 
in the resulting confusion people 
would forget how the strike had 
begun and simply expect the Govern- 
ment to ‘ do something.’ 

Of course the Government could 
have done something. It could, 
like Mr Cousins, have brushed aside 
the Industrial Court as of small 
account and found the extra money 
by direct subsidy or by authorising 
an increase in fares. In either case 
the payer in the end is the ordinary 
citizen ; and so most ordinary citizens 
were hoping that the Government 
would take no such action, but 
stand firmly by the principle it 
had declared. This, simply, is 
what any Government must do, 
unless arbitration is to be rejected 
as the proper method of settling 
disputes about wages. 

For the busmen themselves the 
long-term results can hardly fail to 
be disastrous. More people will 
travel by underground, more buses 
will be taken off the roads, and more 
men will lose their jobs. Surely 
none of this would have happened 
in the days when Ernest Bevin or 
Arthur Deakin led the Transport 
and General Workers Union. The 
busmen are paying heavily for the 
privilege of possessing Mr Cousins. 

The bus strike has caused con- 
siderable inconvenience. A railway 
strike would have been a much 
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more serious business. Yet the 
principles behind the railwaymen’s 
claim and the British Transport 
Commission’s reply were much the 
same, This is almost equally true 
of the third major dispute — that 
of the Amalgamated Engineering 
Union with the engineering em- 
ployers. The Unions start with the 
axiom that wages ought to go up 
every year and must go up every 
time the cost of living rises, irres- 
pective of any greater productivity 
that can be shown to have taken 
place. The employers—state or 
private—reply that any further rise 
will merely strengthen the inflation- 
ary spiral. Up would go the prices 
and in would come fresh demands to 
meet the increased cost of living. 
The only justification for a rise, in 
fact, is the introduction of changes 
that would lower the cost of produc- 
tion. While theoretically the Unions 
may accept the need for these changes, 
actually they are well aware that, if 
the changes are to make any differ- 
ence at all, they will involve a re- 
duction in manpower. Reorganisa- 
tion may mean that, with new and 
more modern methods and machinery 
two people can do the work which 
three are doing today; but what 
will happen to the third man? The 
Unions have never been ready to 
face the possibility that some may 
have to suffer as the price of advant- 
ages for the others. Undoubtedly it 
is a hard answer, though not so hard 
in these days of full employment as 
it would have been in the past. And 
it is the only answer we can give if 
we are serious in our determination 


to check inflation and secure price 
stability. Let us recognise that the 
Unions’ dilemma is even more pain- 
ful. Either they can go on as at 
present, with everyone earning a 
little less than he should, or they can 
get more for two-thirds of their 
people at the cost of possibly sub- 
merging the other third or driving 
him into new work. The not entirely 
unexpected result is that having 
eaten their cake, they want to have 
it—that is, having got the higher 
wages, they try to keep their numbers 
undiminished. 

At the last moment the Govern- 
ment intervened in the railway dis- 
pute and averted a stoppage by anti- 
cipation of future economies and 
authorising an immediate rise of 3 
per cent in the railwaymen’s wages ; 
and this offer, with very little hesita- 
tion, the three Unions concerned 
accepted. The immediate advantage 
is that a strike, which would have 
greatly damaged our economy, was 
avoided. The disadvantage is that 
by anticipating economies which 
have not yet been made, British 
Railways may find that they were 
giving something for nothing, that 
the higher wage will be paid, but 
that somehow, as has happened 
before, the economies promised will 
not materialise. Other Unions, which 
are putting forward claims, will un- 
doubtedly use the precedent; and 
if there are more surrenders, the 
Government’s inflation policy will 
have been completely stultified. 


The crises in France, Algeria and, 
to a lesser degree, Corsica were not 
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altogether unexpected ; in fact, they 
bore every appearance of careful 
preparation. In Algiers the settlers 
and the army had been becoming 
more and more restive over what 
they regard as political interference 
in a military operation. In Paris the 
accession of Monsieur Pflimlin to 
the Premiership was regarded by the 
extremists of the Right as an indica- 
tion that negotiations were about to 
be opened with the rebels. The 
settlers and army, on the one side, 
and the metropolitan Right on the 
other, were at one in believing that 
in Algeria the only answer to rebel- 
lion is the firm hand, the alternative 
being a surrender on a par with 
Indo-China. 

The rioting in Paris was serious, but 
the police at any rate could be relied 
on to obey orders. In Algiers the 
riots were more dangerous, because 
the rioters enjoyed the sympathy of 
the army. Owing to a partial break- 
down in communications, the first 
news from Africa was scanty and 
confused. What did seem to be 
clear was that the dominating figure 
was General Massu, the military 
commander in Algiers. He and his 
Commander-in-Chief, General Salan, 
left their own attitude a little obscure, 
so that no one was certain whether in 
the last resort they would obey Paris 
or align themselves with the settlers. 
The Committee of Public Safety 
(ominous name !) set up consisted of 
General Massu, three colonels of 
the regular army and seven civilians. 
Their demand was for the establish- 
ment of a Government of Public 
Safety in Paris, the first requisite for 
this being evidently the disappearance 


of Monsieur Pflimlin. The Govern- 
ment in Paris were in a dilemma. If 
they gave in to the demands of the 
settlers, they would be registering 
the defeat of parliamentary democ- 
racy. If they did not give in, they 
might have to face a Civil War, with 
the army divided and its allegiance 
uncertain. 

Behind all these manceuvres was 
the bleak figure of General de Gaulle, 
ready, as always, to save France on 
his own terms, and unwilling to 
compromise upon them. Truly it 
has been said that there is only 
one certainty about the situation 
in France: that there is no real 
solution. General de Gaulle is up 
against a hard core of opposition, 
not confined to his own country, 
and though his opponents do him 
less than justice, they are powerful 
and vociferous. Meanwhile he has 
a short breathing-space in which to 
clarify and begin to implement 
some of his necessarily sketchy pro- 
nouncements. His position as Prime 
Minister, and as a kind of constitu- 
tional dictator is not easy, but, in 
the circumstances, his advancement 
has been the best way out of a 
situation that verged on calamity. 


The project of Summit Talks 
had a not unpromising start, but 
became bogged down in squabbles 
about details. Should the Foreign 
Ministers meet first? Should their 
deliberations be confined to details 
or might they make a preliminary 
reconnaissance of the Agenda? 
Should Mr Gromyko see the repre- 
sentatives of the West together 
or separately? Should Russia 
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bring in her satellites to give her 
moral support against the three 
democracies ? So the questions mul- 
tiplied, but none of them was enough 
to call off the Summit Talks, though 
cumulatively they formed a barrier 
which at least might be a cause of 
delay. Undoubtedly, if there is a 
genuine desire on both sides to hold 
the talks, the barrier can be sur- 
mounted. It is noticeable, however, 
that whereas in the early days Russia 
was showing the greatest eagerness, 
and the West some reluctance, lat- 
terly most of the difficulties have been 
raised by Russia. It is hard to believe 
that Mr Gromyko would be seriously 
embarrassed by meeting diplomatic 
representatives of Britain, the United 
States and France together ; or that 
these representatives are so lacking in 
mutual confidence that they must 
insist on a collective interview. 
Moreover, no sooner was Mr 
Gromyko allowed to have his way 
than the completely different ques- 
tion was raised of American aircraft 
flying over the Arctic. Should there 
be an inspection of the Arctic regions 
to ensure that no one was preparing 
something nasty for anybody ? 

The inference many people have 
been drawing is that for some reason 
the Russians were anxious for Sum- 
mit Talks three months ago, and that 
for some other reason they are not so 
anxious for them now. One possi- 
bility is that the Russians have never 
regarded the Talks as more than a 
propaganda weapon. If they could 
show themselves to the world as 
asking for Talks in the cause of 
peace, while the West was refusing 
them, they would have scored a 


point. If, however, the West accepts 
the invitation, they are no better 
than anyone else; and if the Talks 
are held and nothing comes of them, 
they may be worse off than they 
were before. 

Now it looks as if the Foreign 
Ministers might actually meet in 
the summer, and the heads of states 
a few weeks later, assuming that the 
earlier meetings suggest a possibility 
of some accord being reached. Most 
people with experience of gatherings 
of this kind will agree with the Prime 
Minister that they are unlikely to be 
productive unless the ground has 
been carefully prepared beforehand. 
A conference of top people should 
confirm an agreement rather than 
haggle over disputed points. 


Tito’s latest tiff with Khrushchev 
has been causing more annoyance in 
Moscow than consternation in Bel- 
grade. During ten years the devia- 
tionists of Yugoslavia have entrenched 
themselves, strengthened consider- 
ably by the brief Moscow mood 
of self-abasement which followed 
Stalin’s death; for the repudiation 
of Stalinism weakened the doctrinal 
position of Russia and made rehabili- 
tation more difficult. After all, if 
you have been wrong once, you may 
well be wrong again. 

Khrushchev’s trouble is that, hav- 
ing eschewed Stalinism when he still 
had his way to make and was anxious 
to find support where he could, he 
now finds that if a man wants to be 
dictator not merely of Holy Russia, 
but of the Communist world, he can 
only do it in Stalin’s way. Tito with 
his independent ideas and his in- 





sistence that there is more than ‘ one 
road to Socialism’ is as irksome to 
Khrushchev as he was to Stalin. 
Especially enraging is Tito’s deter- 
mination to make an empirical rather 
than an ideological approach to 
foreign affairs. From his point of 
view, although his sympathies are 
usually with Russia rather than with 
the West, and the Yugoslav vote at 
U.N.O. is generally cast with the 
satellites, he cannot afford a complete 
estrangement, which might leave 
him without a friend in the world. 
His plan therefore has been to sit as 
comfortably as he can on the fence, 
making movements first to one side 
then to the other, but never climbing 
down. It is a prudent, unheroic, 
and, for the Russians, intensely 
irritating attitude. While they may 
have to put up with homilies from 
the bourgevis West, they cannot 
tolerate them from fellow Commu- 
nists, whose job, as every good Com- 
munist knows, is to listen and obey, 
and never to criticise the all-wise in 
the Kremlin. But what can the 
Kremlin do about Tito, whose re- 
calcitrance is always liable to affect 
his neighbours? The answer is 
‘Nothing much ’—at present. Like 
the old-fashioned villain in a 
melodrama, Khrushchev can only 
mutter, ‘A day will come.’ 


The Government’s acceptance of 
the findings of the Commission of 
Enquiry appointed to settle the site 
in Trinidad for the new capital of 
the Federation of the West Indies 
not unnaturally caused an explo- 
sion of nationalist feeling. Trinidad 
is not a very large island, and the 
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obvious site for the capital was the 
pleasant peninsula at Chaguaramos. 
Besides being near Port of Spain and 
the airfield, it contains sufficient 
space for the expanding activities of 
a capital city. Unfortunately Chag- 
uaramos is one of the sites handed 
over to the United States during the 
war for use as a base on a 99 years’ 
lease. If the Commission, after 
examining its alleged indispensability 
to the defence of the Caribbean, had 
decided in its favour as the capital 
city, the Government of the United 
Kingdom would undoubtedly have 
sought its release from Washington, 
and might have obtained it. But 
rather to the general surprise, the 
Commission, on which West Indian 
opinion was fully represented, re- 
ported in a contrary sense. For 
reasons which, in the interests of 
security, may not be fully divulged, 
it unanimously decided that the 
advantages of Chaguaramos as a base 
outweighed its advantages as a cap- 
ital, and the Government of the 
United Kingdom had little choice 
but to accept the recommendation. 
In the circumstances it was a pity 
that Mr Norman Manley, the Chief 
Minister of Jamaica, should have 
described the decision as ‘ an insult’ 
to the people of the West Indies. It 
was, of course, nothing of the kind, 
and it is difficult to see how the 
Colonial Office could have taken any 
other course than the one they chose. 
Then, at the beginning of June, 
the Federal Government of the West 
Indies called for a further conference 
with the British and American 
Governments to consider the matter 
afresh, stating that their own dele- 
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gates on the Commission of Enquiry 
had understood that no decisions 
taken by the Commission were final. 
Nor was the Commission empowered 
to investigate the possibility of sites 
other than Chaguaramos. The 
Federal Government went on to say 
that they could not agree that ‘ at 
this time’ a final decision should be 
taken which accepts the perpetuation 
of a 99 years’ Lease. This unfor- 
tunate outcome seems to point to 
the reopening of the whole question, 
not merely on an alternative site in 
Trinidad, but on which island the 
new Capital is to be. 


Mr Nehru created alarm and 
despondency among his followers by 
suddenly announcing his decision to 
resign in the near future. That the 
intention was not to be taken too 
seriously appeared from his subse- 
quent readiness to abandon it. It is 
a fair assumption that his earlier 
speech was the equivalent of reading 
the Riot Act to his more unruly 
followers. These have now promised 
to be less unruly in future and Mr 
Nehru has agreed to stay. 

The trouble with Congress is that 
it covers a multitude of political 
opinions, from this side Conserva- 
tism to this side Communism. Con- 
gress in fact is not, in our sense of 
the word, a party at all; it is simply 
a national movement founded for the 
purpose of getting the British out of 
India and, independence achieved, 
continuing out of a sense of loyalty 
to its victorious leaders. That sooner 
or later the party is bound to dis- 
integrate is inevitable. The Right 
will go Right, the Left Left and the 


Centre stay where it is. Of this 
future fate no one is more conscious 
than Congress itself; and Mr Nehru 
is the one man who by his personality 
and record can postpone the day of 
disruption. 

He has no obvious successor, but 
he is not immortal, and once, like 
Mr Gladstone, he starts talking about 
resignation—even if he does not 
altogether mean what he says—the 
day when he will actually resign 
draws appreciably nearer. 

Possibly his departure would not 
be such a disaster to India as most 
people suggest. A heterogeneous 
party like Congress, kept together by 
a single personality, is not really 
suitable to parliamentary Govern- 
ment, which for its proper working 
requires an Opposition of reasonable 
strength. Undoubtedly there will be 
a stormy and difficult transition, but 
ultimately a division by opinion will 
be the right solution. The situation 
cannot be healthy so long as the only 
alternative to Congress is, as at 
present, the Communist Party. 


The parliamentary vacancy at St 
Helens, which occurred through the 
resignation of Sir Hartley Shawcross, 
revived an old quarrel within the 
ranks of the Socialists. St Helens 
is, or is expected to be, one of those 
pocket boroughs in which a single 
Trade Union is so strong that it 
regards the choice of the Labour 
candidate (and therefore of the 
Member of Parliament) as its per- 
quisite. In 1945 St Helens slipped 
out of the grasp of the miners, who 
dominated it, and Sir Hartley Shaw- 
cross, who has never in his life hewn 
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coal, got himself selected as the 
Labour candidate. He kept the seat 
comfortably enough, but as soon as 
he announced his intention of re- 
signing, the Miners’ Union re- 
asserted its rights. Other people, 
however, did not see why, when a 
greater freedom of choice had been 
allowed for thirteen years, this happy 
state of affairs should not continue, 
and Mr Tom Driberg, who is no 
more of a miner than Sir Hartley was, 
indicated his readiness to stand. Mr 
Driberg, being a Member of the 
National Executive of the Labour 
Party and young enough to have his 
future still in front of him, seemed a 
likely choice. The National Execu- 
tive itself supported his candidature, 
and for a while his chances were 
promising. ‘Then the local branch 
of the Miners’ Union struck. They 
wanted to put in one of their own men 
and said as much very bluntly. The 
position was the more difficult because 
while the ‘intellectual’ Socialists 
have been complaining that too often 
promising candidates are set aside 
in favour of some venerable Trade 
Union official who, from a parlia- 
mentary point of view, is of little 
use, and, from a Ministerial point of 
view, of no use at all, the Unions, 
who anyhow do not like ‘intellectual’ 
Socialists, are determined to have 
no more attrition of their pocket 
boroughs. In a tug-of-war they are 
almost certain to win, because, if the 
‘intellectual’ Socialists supply the 
brains, the Trade Unions provide 
the money ; and while it is unfortu- 
nate for a party to be short of brains, 
it is calamitous for it to be short of 
money. 


So the National Executive had no 
option but to withdraw its support of 
Mr Driberg, and he could only con- 
sole himself by writing a letter to 
‘The Times’ which succeeded in 
making a lot of people uncomfortable 
and some of them very angry. As 
for St Helens, the miners have won 
and have selected a candidate who 
can hardly be accused of cleverness, 
but will undoubtedly win the seat. 


Readers of Trollope will remember 
that Sabbath Day Observance was 
the favourite cause which Mrs Proudie 
pressed with such untimely zeal on 
the ecclesiastics of Barchester. Al- 
though, even seventy years ago, a 
rigorous keeping of Sunday in accord- 
ance with the Mosaic Law was 
regarded as a little out of date, Mrs 
Proudie and her pet cause live on 
in the activities of the Lord’s Day 
Observance Society, whose members 
appear to have an especial dislike 
of anyone enjoying himself or her- 
self on Sunday. Having had the 
impertinence to object to Prince 
Philip playing polo on Sunday after- 
noon, even though he had been to 
church in the morning, these egre- 
gious busy-bodies lately turned their 
attention to the Prime Minister. 

At first glance they might have 
supposed themselves batting on an 
easier wicket, if such a perilous 
metaphor be allowed. At least nine- 
tenths of the British public resent 
attacks on the Royal family, whereas 
about half of them would normally 
react differently to criticism of the 
Prime Minister. But what was Mr 
Macmillan’s offence? It was that 
he announced his intention of attend- 
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ing on Sunday afternoon a cricket- 
match between two elevens of sport- 
ing and stage personalities, the pro- 
ceeds being devoted to a Holiday 
Home for Old People. A better 
cause and a better way of spending 
Sunday afternoon could hardly be 
imagined, especially as the Prime 
Minister, like Prince Philip, is a 
regular church-goer on Sunday 
mornings. 

Mr Legerton, the Secretary of the 
Lord’s Day Observance Society, got 
the snub he deserved, the Prime 
Minister went to the cricket-match, 
and probably 99 people out of a 100 
in these islands think he was right to 
go. It is curious that Mr Legerton, 
who seems to have explored the Old 
Testament assiduously to find sup- 
port for his peculiar views, should 
not have carried his researches to the 
New Testament and to Our Lord’s 
teaching on the subject of Sabbath 
observance. But possibly Mr Leger- 
ton does not regard the New Testa- 
ment as equal in authority to the 
Old. If so, it would be interesting 
to know if his society regards the 
Law of Moses as binding on any 
Christian community. (Here they 
would find themselves up against St 
Paul.) There are quite a number of 
practices laid down in the Law 
which Christians today do not regard 
as binding upon them. Indeed there 
is the day itself. By Mosaic Law it 
is Saturday not Sunday which should 
be free from any secular activity, 
but Mr Legerton and his Society 
have not gone so far as to suggest that 
games should not be played on 
Saturday afternoon. The whole 
business is mixed up with the kind 


of humbug often, though not always 
justly, associated with the Victorians. 

How far should strict Sabbatari- 
anism be carried? In the past it 
was permissible to read a ‘good’ 
book on the Sabbath, but who could 
say what book was good? Must Mr 
Legerton be the judge of our read- 
ing? Games, and particularly noisy 
games, which might scandalise the 
neighbours, are of course taboo, 
though the more lax have been known 
to regard billiards as just permissible 
if the wrong end of the cue be used, 
and cards, if only Patience be played. 

Nowadays a more rational view is 
taken by most Christians. They feel 
that if a man goes to church on a 
Sunday morning there is not the 
slightest reason why he should not 
enjoy himself on Sunday afternoon, 
provided his enjoyment does not 
entail work for other people. As for 
a charity cricket-match, such as Mr 
Macmillan has so wickedly attended, 
no one who is not a member of the 
Lord’s Day Observance Society 
would regard the question as worth 
a moment’s argument. Some might 
go farther and suggest that a cricket- 
match on Sunday would do the 
‘ pale Ebenezers ’ themselves a lot of 
good, and even make them better 


Perhaps because with Spaniards 
the monarchy is less of a man than 
an institution, it has survived so 
many indifferent monarchs and is 
still a living issue in Spanish politics. 
How indifferent—to put it mildly— 
some of the Bourbons were, and yet 
how strongly monarchism lived on, 
might be described as the theme of 
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Sir Charles Petrie’s latest work.! 
Charles IV., most miserable of kings, 
was tricked by Napoleon into sur- 
rendering his kingdom, but Joseph, 
the Interloper, stayed in Madrid only 
as long as his brother’s balance could 
keep him there; and directly he 
went, the Bourbons came back in the 
presence of Ferdinand VII., more 
intelligent, but hardly more fortunate 
than his father. He bequeathed to 
his country a daughter and a Civil 
War; but when the Carlist threat 
receded, the forces of Liberalism 
grew stronger and eventually com- 
pelled Isabella II. to make way 
first for a Prince of the House of 
Savoy and then for the short-lived 
first Republic. Presently the Bour- 
bons came back with Alfonso XII., 
perhaps the best of his line, who 
unfortunately suffered, like so many 
of his forebears, from melancholia 
and sank into an early grave. His 
son, Alfonso XIII., was the last de 
facto king of Spain. He inherited a 
hopeless liability in the constitution 
of 1876, which never worked properly 
and only worked at all while Canovas 
and Sagasta were alive to manage it. 
The régime was corrupt and incom- 
petent; it lost what remained of the 
old Spanish Empire, and it suffered 
a final defeat in Morocco. While the 
constitution existed no one respected 
it, and when it died no one regretted 
it. It was finally extinguished by 
Primo de Rivera, that very humane 
dictator, who has hardly had justice 
done to him. Nor has King Alfonso 
XIII., confronted as he was with a 
choice between breaking his oath to 


maintain an unworkable constitution 
and watching the slow ruin of his 
country. 

The Spanish Bourbons acquired a 
curious habit of going very easily. 
Charles IV. allowed Napoleon to 
bamboozle him out of his kingdom. 
Isabella II. fled before a promuncia- 
miento. Alfonso XIII.’s departure 
was perhaps inevitable; but he 
actually made it on the result of local 
elections which gave the Royalists a 
large majority. 

As for the future, Sir Charles 
expects a third return of the Bour- 
bons, but when and how he is un- 
willing to prophesy. The breach 
between General Franco and Don 
Juan is probably too wide to be 
closed, but Don Juan’s son may one 
day get his chance. 

Sir Charles may be overestimating 
the present strength of Royalist feel- 
ing in Spain. The monarchy’s chief 
trouble in the last century has been 
its inability since the reign of 
Ferdinand VII. to found itself on a 
principle. Between the Carlists or 
Traditionalists, as they now style 
themselves, on the one side, and the 
Republicans on the other, the idea of 
a Liberal monarchy has fared badly. 
The Spaniard is a natural extremist 
with no liking for half measures ; 
but he also has an affection for 
anyone whom he regards as ‘ muy 
hombre’; and if, when the crisis 
comes—that is, when General Franco 
resigns or departs this life—Don 
Juan Carlos can persuade this people 
that he is ‘ muy hombre,’ he may yet 
recover the throne of his fathers. 


1 ©The Spanish Royal House.’ By Sir Charles Petrie. (Bles.) 
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MAGA’S REVIEWS 


BY ROBERT H. HILL 


Thor Heyerdahl. Aku-Aku. 367 pp. 
(Allen & Unwin.) 21s. 

It seems strange that no one before 
Thor Heyerdahl should have taken an 
archeologist’s spade to Easter Island in 
the hope of uncovering its mystery. But 
the island is remote and seldom visited 
even today. In spite of this isolation 
the fame of Mr Heyerdahl and his raft 
had arrived before him and he came 
ashore to be greeted by the natives as 
Sefior Kon-Tiki. Soon they were able 
to persuade themselves of his and their 
common ancestry: it now became an 
article of faith that the legendary 
builders of the island’s huge statues had 
come from Norway and that Sefior Kon- 
Tiki also was descended from that long- 
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own aku-aku, his not too affable familiar 
ghost such as those which accompanied, 
and tyrannised over, themselves. To 
tefuse to play up to this conception 
would have been to throw away the 
chance of admission to the islanders’ 
secrets. Mr Heyerdahl therefore con- 
fessed to the help of a powerful aku- 
aku and, while this led him into some 
awkward and even threatening situa- 
tions, it brought also some surprising 
rewards. 

People began to pay him stealthy 
visits, bearing ancient stone carvings 
from secret family caves, the location 
of which was often known only to one 
individual. Presently he was conducted 
to some of the caves themselves, to be 
entered only after ritual ceremonies for 
appeasing the aku-akus, and often in- 
volving perilous cliff climbs. Mr 
Heyerdahl enlisted the natives for his 
own excavation work, too, and, drawing 
both on their labour and on an un- 


suspected inheritance of ancient know- 
ledge, was able to watch colossal 
statues being carved from the volcanic 
rock, moved and set erect with the 
primitive implements of the Stone Age. 
His own diggings went to confirm 
island traditions of a civil war in which 
the long-eared statue-builders were 
obliterated by the race of short-ears 
from whom most of the present-day 
islanders descend. A few, however, 
claim descent from the solitary survivor 
of the long-ears, and chief among these 
is the mayor, Pedro Atan, a character 
whose queer blend of emotionalism, 
superstition and craftiness fascinated 
the author as it does the reader. Mr 
Heyerdahl tells his story in a richly 
colourful prose and the book is full of 
mystery, adventure and excitement. 
Still, it is always clear that this is 
a serious archzological investigation. 
Some day we may know more exactly 
what his discoveries on Easter Island 
are worth scientifically. But it is 
evident that he brought many things 
to light, and some of them would seem 
to go a long way towards confirmation 
of his own theories about the earliest 
settlers of the South Pacific islands. 


L.T.C.Rolt. Thomas Telford. 211 pp. 
(Longmans.) 2§s. 


If Thomas Telford remains a rather 
indistinct figure even at the end of this 
book, it is not his biographer’s fault. 
Something of the man comes out in 
his letters to his old schoolfellow,. 
Andrew Little, from which Mr Rolt 
quotes often, but these belong chiefly 
to his¥earlier life; in his¥successful 
maturity he had no time for writing, 
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and the autobiography undertaken in 
his declining years is unrevealing. The 
poet Southey, his companion on a 
Highland surveying tour, has told 
something of him, noting how warmly 
he was welcomed at the Highland inns 
where he was on easy, joking terms with 
most of the innkeepers. But such 
insights are few. In Telford’s case, as 
much as in any man’s, it would seem 
that the Works and the Life were the 
same thing ; and those who know little 
of the achievements of this first of the 
great civil engineers should turn to Mr 
Rolt’s book. 

Telford has had two previous bio- 
graphers, one in his own century and 
one in ours. He has his Westminster 
monument, and eleven and a half 
columns in the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography.’ But the true memorial of 
this Scottish youth who crossed the 
Border to discover his genius remains 
in the bridges, roads and canals he 
built. We can here read the story of 
each of the great undertakings and 
realise something of the inventiveness, 
the patience and the sheer ingenuity 
they demanded: the Ellesmere Canal 
with its great aqueduct; the roads 
that opened up the Highlands, and the 
Caledonian Canal of unfulfilled hopes ; 
the Holyhead Road and the Menai and 
Conway Bridges—in his account of the 
opening of the Menai Bridge the author 
gives us one of his best descriptive 
passages. True, the success story moves 
into shadows at the end; the outbreak 
of the railway mania, the resultant 
squabbles, the {disasters that befell 
Telford’s last canal—the Birmi 
and Liverpool Junction—and the old 
man’s own physical decline bring this 
biography to a somewhat sombre con- 
clusion. But Telford himself would 


probably have been well pleased with 
his latest biographer, for Mr Rolt’s 
practical style, and his care and en- 
thusiasm in explaining the engineering 
problems involved, are thoroughly well 
adapted to his theme. 


J. K. Stanford. Fox Me. 
(Bles.) 15s. 


Whatever his subject, Mr J. K. 
Stanford seems able to look at it both 
from inside and outside. The know- 
ledge that can only be got by practice 
and observation is always evident in 
what he writes of field sports and wild- 
life, but he is never so involved that 
he cannot stand a little aside and observe 
all the goings-on with a whimsical eye. 
Perhaps it is this duality that lends his 
writing its charm. All he tells us comes 
with an authoritative ring, yet words of 
authority seldom fell with less solemnity. 

His latest book nicely illustrates the 
method of approach. There is famili- 
arity with the hunting-world and all 
its ritual, but not such familiarity as 
blinds one to the queerer aspects of the 
chase or the occasional absurdities of 
those who pursue it. In these pages 
the author runs with the fox much more 
than he hunts with the hounds, and the 
vagaries of humankind are viewed 
mainly through the sharp eyes of 
Charlie, the fox cub. Escaping to his 
natural wilds after living awhile among 
humans and dogs, the young fox has a 
pad in both worlds ; he knows how to 
play off a pretty trick or two when he 
happens to find himself at a hunt ball 
or attends the ‘ pointer-point’ in a 
spirit of mischief, and carries confusion 
among his enemies when he lays an 
ambush for huntsmen and hounds on 
their way to the meet. When he 
decides that his own countryside has 
become too hot for him and that he 
will go south, his friend Mrs Tish, the 
rough-haired terrier bitch, gives him a 
warning— 

“Well, if you go due south far 
enough you'll end up at London. 
You can’t miss it: it’s all housen. 
I’ve been there once with the Old 
Woman in a car. There’s a place 
there called Hide Park, they call it, 
though you couldn’t hide a mouse in 
it: no grazing, no game, not a rabbit 


221 pp. 
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Richard Carrington 
ELEPHANTS 


A lively survey of the animal which since the days 
of ancient Egypt has ranked with the horse, the dog, 
and the camel as the faithful servant of man—and 
of the part it has played in history. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
Mermaids and Mastodons, A Guide to Earth History, etc. 
ILLUSTRATED BY MAURICE WILSON 21S NBT 


Taya Zinkin 
INDIA CHANGES! 


A sympathetic and extremely interesting commentary 

on the transformation in Indian society since inde- 

pendence. The author has lived in India since 1945, 

and is thus able to report with accuracy upon the 

situation. She completes her survey by an explanation 

of why Communism is unlikely to succeed in India. 
258 NET 


=CHATTO & WINDUS= 








A book for country-lovers FROM 
Fox Me 
THE STORY OF A CUB BY SCOTT 


J. K. Stanford 
author of ‘ The Twelfth’ TO 


‘Devoted animal-lovers should get FUCH S 


much amusement from these 
reminiscences of a young fox, a 


Y 
shrewd observer of country life— Gerald Bowman tells 
human and animal.’— the splendid story of the recent 
DAILY TELEGRAPH Antarctic crossing by Fuchs 
‘ A very good book indeed, brilliantly and Hillary and compares it 
written, often humorous, always with achievements of Antarctic 
compassionate.’—Brian Vesey- explorers of the past fifty years. 


Fitzgerald, BiRMINGHAM POST 
Illustrated 16s. 
Illustrated by Jane Fellowes 15s. from all booksellers 
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nor a hare, only stale smell of lap- 
dogs and humans, and sheep for two 
months a year. Not worth a sniff.’”’ 


Charlie manages to evade London, but 
not the South Country packs, and his 
last run for hislife is movingly described. 
That it ends more happily for the hunted 
than the hunters will please most 
readers, who by now will have come 
to feel as kindly towards Charlie as 
evidently does his creator. 


Dominic Reeve. Smoke in the Lanes. 
302 pp. (Constable.) 21s. 


We ought not, it seems, to call them 
gypsies, that swarthy group round the 
painted wagon at the roadside. Mr 
Reeve thus reports their protest and 
the grounds for it: ‘“‘ Gypsies is 
furrin! We’m English, like yerself. 
We’m Romanies—roamers—travelling 
peoples.” He himself is of their 
blood and though he was ‘ snatched 
away’ from that wandering life for 
twelve years in youth, the wagon and 
the wood-fire have reclaimed him. 
But the education then gained, and the 
knowledge of both ways of living, have 
equipped him to be the interpreter of 
his race to a world which either harasses 
or romanticises, but never understands, 
them. None of the false romanticism 
is left when we are through with Mr 
Reeve. Alas, he sighs, for ‘ the illusion 
of a land full of quiet by-roads for us 
to traverse, green lanes for us to rest 
in and happy welcoming villagers wav- 
ing to us from their cottages as we pass 
—or perhaps pressing gifts of food and 
drink into our hands.’ 

The reality, as he and his friends 
know it, is very different. This book 
will not beguile any new Scholar Gypsy 
from his study nor, it seems, would any 
recondite lore reward him if it did; 
with the second-sight, and all that cult 
of mystery so assiduously cultivated in 
the past, Mr Reeve here has nothing 
to do. His theme is the rough raw 


life in the travelling wagons, ever 
moving on at the orders of the police 
and with ever greater difficulty in find- 
ing a pitch where they can rest for a few 
days or weeks undisturbed, Farmers 
are exasperated by the travellers’ petty 
depredations ; householders suspicious, 
often hostile ; many public-houses will 
not serve them, and twice a blacksmith 
refused to shoe the author’s horses. Mr 
Reeve does not write for the squeamish: 
the squalor, the dirt, the bawdy language 
are not glossed over, but the Romanies 
displayed as they are by a writer whose 
eyes are wide open to their failings and 
yet whose affection for his wandering 
race shines through his pages. He has 
the born writer’s knack of making even 
the trivial interesting, and indeed writes 
so well (though he surely slips once 
in referring to ‘ the nation’s phobia for 
tidiness and neatness’?) that the 
mystery is how, in those makeshift 
conditions of living, he ever managed 
to do it. 


Paul Gallico. The Steadfast Man. A 
life of St Patrick. 240 pp. (Michael 
Joseph.) 12s. 6d. 


The fog of legend lies dense around 
St Patrick, but in groping through it 
Mr Gallico has at least one bright 
lantern: Patrick’s own ‘ Confession,’ 
which (apart from a letter to the raiders 
of the chieftain Coroticus who had 
abducted some of his Irish converts) 
is his only known piece of writing. A 
translation of the Confession (and the 
letter) is included, and Mr Gallico has 
no difficulty in showing the disparity 
between the devoted, essentially humble 
man it reveals and the cruel, irascible 
magician of the legends. The distorted 
portrait began to take shape soon after 
his death; perhaps, the author suggests, 
as a half-conscious revenge by the 
people he had brought into the ‘ rocky 
path of truth,’ or by the Druids whose 
power he overthrew. Or was it just 
that the monks who wrote the Lives 
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Egyptian Years 


L. A. Tregenza 


‘How refreshing to read a book about Egypt that 
contains not a single reference to Colonel Nasser! . . . 
Egyptian Years draws an endearing picture of the 
grandiose landscape of Upper Egypt and the hardy, 
cheerful race that tills its soil.’ Peter Quennell 
(Daily Mail) Miustrated 25s. net 


From the Ends of 
the Earth 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF POLAR WRITINGS 
Compiled by Augustine Courtauld 
This is an anthology of passages from the writings of 
travellers to the Polar regions—from Homer and the 
time of legend to the twentieth century and the age of 
attainment. Augustine Courtauld, the compiler, 
spent a winter alone on the Greenland ice-cap and 


was buried alive beneath the snow for six weeks. 
End-paper maps 21s. net 


The World’s 


Classics 


A Hero of Our Own Times 
Mikhail Yurevich Lermontov 


Translated from the Russian by EDEN and 
CEDAR PAUL 
Introduction by $S1R MAURICE BOWRA 
The earliest of the Russian psychological novels, this 
is a beautifully written study of character, the hero, 


Pechorin, being a composite portrait of the author 
himself, seen from different angles. 7s. net 


Richard Hakluyt—Voyages 
and Documents 


Selected with an Introduction and Glossary 


by JANET HAMPDEN 
This selection from Hakluyt’s ‘ prose epic’ includes 
the most famous exploits of the Tudor seamen, and 


shows the scope of English advance into newly found 
parts of the world, from 1495 to 1594. . 6d. net 


New Grub Street 
George Gissing 
Introduced by G. W. STONIER 
One of Gissing’s most interesting and most power- 
ful novels, New Grub Street has few rivals as a 
realistic picture of the literary life in late Victorian 


England, and is of lasting importance for students 
o; character and period. 93. 6d. net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 





Parachutes 
& Petticoats 


BRIGITTE FRIANG 

The hair-raising experiences of 
Brigitte Friang as a fully-fledged 
parachutist during the war in 
Indo-China. 


Sahara Desert 


Escape 


ANTHONY DELMAYNE 


The first man to put 
a sail upon Sahara’s sands, the 
world’s greatest desert. 


The Rhino 
Stayed for 
Breakfast 


MARIE BARTLETT 


A true story of the day-to-day 
experiences of a young couple 
who went out to Africa. 


Myself 
Not Least 


Dr. RUDOLF VON URBAN 


Fearless and open book by 
the author of the widely read 
Sex Perfection. 


Rare Bird 


KENNETH ALLSOP 


Here is a novel that is excellent 
fun. Kenneth Allsop, the well- 
known Fleet Street journalist, 
sets his story in a Wiltshire 
village. 


7 JARROLDS 
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were imaginative writers who enjoyed 
inventing tall stories about him ? 

Whatever later generations made of 
him, however, the Irish of Patrick’s 
own time clearly admired him and 
responded to his teaching. As his 
Confession goes to show, he attracted 
them much more than they appealed 
to him; his biographer finds him 
rather blind to the native virtues and 
never able to overlook the fact that it 
was Irish raiders who first carried him 
into slavery there. Mr Gallico, with 
such material as there is, succeeds in 
drawing a Patrick in whom one can 
believe. There is guess-work, inevi- 
tably, and occasionally the portrait seems 
a little blurred. For instance, we are 
told that the saint was scornful of men 
of book learning; elsewhere, that one 
reason why he, a monastery-trained 
man, may have been contemptuous of 
the Irish was their lack of a written 
literature. In conclusion the reader is 
taken on a conducted tour of the holy 
wells and other places connected with 
the saint. He may well share his 
guide’s surprise in discovering that 
the spot where the bones of the Saint 
of Ireland are reputed to lie is now 
covered by a bank building. 


Michael Alexander. The True- Blue. 
215 pp. (Hart-Davis.) 30s. 


Seventy-three years have passed since 
that roving adventurer Colonel Fred 
Burnaby died fighting in the Sudan. It 
is curious to think that some people 
still alive could have met him, for Mr 
Alexander’s biography has all the air of 
a period piece. Burnaby was a product 
of the high noontide of Empire and it 
seems impossible that our more 
chastened age could reproduce the 
pattern. 

In Tissot’s portrait he lounges on a 
sofa in Guards officer’s uniform, his 
expression bland, a little supercilious, 
superbly self-confident. With his great 
physical strength and his urge to try 
everything that offered excitement, he 


was not content to let occasional 
military campaigns alternate with social 
lounging in London, but had to dis- 
cover what he could do in half a dozen 
other fields: in the more hazardous 
kinds of travel, in politics, in aero- 
nautics, in journalism and authorship. 
If all these adventurous sallies made him 
a well-known character, they also 
attracted less enthusiastic comment. 
Henry James, reviewing his ‘Ride to 
Khiva’ in which he described a journey 
into Russian Central Asia, called him 
‘opaque in intellect but indomitable in 
muscle.” When he plunged into politics 
as a Tory candidate in Radical Birming- 
ham, using his strength to remove 
hecklers by their coat-collars, Joseph 
Chamberlain remarked, ‘‘ We have all 
heard of Burnaby’s ride into Khiva, 
but that will seem nothing when com- 
pared with his run out of Birmingham.” 
Blunt and indiscreet, Burnaby often 
ran into troubles he could easily have 
avoided, causing himself to be cold- 
shouldered by his fellow-officers, and 
offending the Prince of Wales by an 
ill-judged joke about his own claim to 
the throne through a Plantagenet 
ancestry, ‘at which the Prince had 
visibly paled and turned away without 
a word.’ 

Burnaby’s reports to ‘ The Times’ 
from the Carlist war in Spain and on a 
visit to Gordon in the Sudan are written 
in a lush discursive style, and the 
extracts from them and from his 
Birmingham speeches sometimes clog 
the story. Mr Alexander has followed 
him on his erratic career through books 
and newspapers of the period, and 
though at the end we have not come to 
know Colonel Fred Burnaby very 
intimately, we see the man more 
clearly as his contemporaries saw him. 


Michael Edwardes. The Necessary 
Hell. 213 pp. (Cassell.) 21s. 


Following the flourish of literary 
trumpets which was sounded for last 
year’s centenary of the Mutiny, Mr 
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Smoke 


in the Lanes 
DOMINIC REEVE 


life of ‘The Travelling People.’ 


**.. . we generally think of English 
gypsies in terms of used cars and 
sand-pits. Mr Dominic Reeve’s frank 
and fascinating bock shows that we | 
are half-right and half-wrong in these 

| 
| 
| 
| 


A first-hand account of the secret | 
| 
| 


attitudes. .. . It is a long time since 
we last had a good new book on the 
English gypsies.” 

The Times Literary Supplement. 


Tilus, 21s. 
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Salt-Water Thief 


by E. O. HAUGE 


War-time adventures of the 
Norwegian resistance teams who 
overpowered the crews of merchant 
ships in harbour and sailed the ships 
away to Britain—cool, calculated 
daring of the highest order. The 
book tells the whole early life story 
and war-time adventures of Odd 
Starheim, the young Norwegian who 
organized these operations—and lost 
his life on the last of them; and the 
Norwegian text has been translated 
by Starheim’s English colleague, 
Malcolm Munthe. 


With 16 pp. of photos. 
15/- net 


Demy 8vo. 


GERALD DUCKWORTH & CO. LTD. 
3 HENRIETTA ST., LONDON, W.C.2 








Allied Military 
Administration of 
Italy, 1943-45 


by C. R. S. HARRIS 


Tells how the Anglo-American 
military arrangements helped in 
the rehabilitation of the Italian 
civil population after the collapse 
of the German occupying forces. 

42s. (post 1s. 9d.) 
“It is a real contribution to the 
history of the war... to which 
historical students will turn with 
gratitude.” Glasgow Herald 


by PETER ABRAHAMS 


Described by the author as “an 
island mosaic,” this addition to 
the Corona Library series provides 
a colourful portrait of the vivid 
history and contemporary life of 
this sun-drenched island. 

25s. (post 1s. 2d.) 
“Tt is an affectionate rambling 
account of old and modern 
Jamaica written in a mood of 
intelligent rapture.” The Spectator 


Power 


A short historical note, together 
with illustrated examples from the 
Hall of Power in the Royal 
Scottish Museum, showing the 
growth of power machines from 
the 18th century to the present 
day. 2s. 6d. (post 2d.) 


(i) [id S fe) 


13a Castle Street, Edinburgh 2 
or through any bookseller 
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Edwardes’s new book comes like a last 
lonely bugle note. But the metaphor 
must not be pressed; for, in fact, it is 
just ‘the shrill trump, the spirit- 
stirring drum’ which he thinks has 
too much bemused us in taking stock 
of British rule in India. His bogy is 
the myth of the Imperial Hero, which 
he considers has obscured and distorted 
the reality: ordinary men and women 
in India in the heyday of British power 
found little glory but much to endure 
in terms of exile and disease, separation 
and bereavement. Realising that this 
can be best conveyed in their own 
words, Mr Edwardes devotes fully half 
his pages to passages from their letters 
and journals, even from novels of the 
period. His book is almost an anthology 
of Anglo-Indian writings, centring in 
the careers of Henry and John Lawrence. 

The extracts are threaded on to the 


author’s own string of commentary, but 
he is out of tune with these earnest 
dedicated servants of empire, and there 
are times when the alternating voices, 
expressing such contrasted approaches 
to life, have a discordant effect. Sources 
for the passages quoted are rarely given 
precisely ; usually they are assigned to 
an eye-witness, a contemporary, a/ 
friend, or to no one at all; sometimes, 
it is difficult to discover who is speaking,| | 
as with a passage on pages 86-87 which 
opens with Henry Lawrence’s own| | 
words and half-way through refers to 
him in the third person. There are 
also, too, many signs of indifferent 
proof-reading. On the other hand, 
Mr Edwardes has ranged widely and 
chosen well in selecting his witnesses 
to the realities of Anglo-Indian life at 
a time which has already receded far 
into history. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 





PERSONAL 


CORONET SELF DRIVE LTD. Unlimited 

New Anglias, onsuls, Victors, 

i *“zooo’ Estate Cars. Radios, Heaters, 

A.A. Membership. 177. SLOANE’ STREET, 
Lonpon, S.W.1. SLOane 0371. 


COUNTRY GENTLEMEN’S ASSOCIATION 
LTD. For every country-dweller with either one 
acre or ten thousand. A worth-while organisation 
that it pays to join. Subscription 2 gns. can be 
sent direct to C.G.A. (Dept. B.), 54/62 REGENT 
STREET, LONDON, W.1, or ask for particulars. 


DEVON, EASTON COURT HOTEL, Chagford. 
XV century house with XX century comfort. 
Anglo-American owners. Perfect for rest, sport 
or sight-seeing holiday. Tel. Chagford 3169. 


GUERNSEY. Enjoy our mild climate away from 
fogs and frosts. Special terms autumn, winter and 
spring bookings. All comforts. Brochure avail- 
able. DUNCHOILLE GuEST House, GUELLEs Roab, 
St Perer Port, GUERNSEY. 


HOUSE HUNTING ? Then read ‘ The Home- 
finder,’ England’s best property magazine. Hun- 
dreds of houses in every issue. 1/- monthly from 
newsagents. By post 1/6; 7/6 for 6 months, from 
HOMEFINDERS LTD., 43 WOOL EXCHANGE, 
Lonpon, E.C.2. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. For independent advice 
on Life Assurance, whether for Education, Pro- 
tection of dependants, or Annuities, apply to 

. P. HENDERSON, LTD., 42 LEINSTER GARDENS, 
W.2, whose booklet is free on application. 


NATIVE MASKS, Idols, Figures, Carvings, 
Weapons, Ornaments, Dress and other native 
objects fem New Zealand, South Sea Islands, 
i rica, American In » Eskimo, etc., 
Tue TorTems MusEUM, ARUNDEL, 


OUR GUEST HOUSES for aged people of low 
income, many invalids, are in their 21st year. 
Please send a gift, however small, or an article we 
can sell, to help the much-needed work. Enquiries 
gladly answered by MANAGING TRUSTEE, FELLOw- 
sHip Houses Trust, Ciock Houst, ByFLgET, 
SuRREY. 


STAINED-GLASS WINDOWS, Heraldic Panels 
and Bronze Plaques. Booklet Free. G. MaILs 
& Son, Ltp., 367 Euston Roap, LONDON, N.W.r1. 


SURREY. Fully licensed country hotel in 
delightful village on good bus route; excellent 
centre for country walking; good English food; 
8 gns. weekly. DRUMMOND ARMS HOTEL, ALBURY. 
(Telephone: Shere 239.) 


VICTORIA HOTEL, KENSINGTON, W.. 
The amenities of a first-class hotel in the heart of 
London’s most sought-after district. I50 paces 
from Kensington Gardens and bus stops. H.& C., 
Bedside phones, Club Bar, Night Porter, Car 
Park, 7 and 9 Victorta Roap, W.8. Telephone: 

WEStern 6434/5. 


VISITING ITALY? Consult an established 
British office with considerable local experience. 
Itineraries immediately prepared for particular 
needs. Special arrangements for groups. Write 
for full particulars to: CLEMENTSON TRAVEL 
OrrFice (DEPT. B.), CASTELLO 4317, VENICE, ITALY 
(and in Rome, Florence, Naples). 


YOUR FAMILY TREE. Original sources 
searched by two graduates experienced in gene- 
alogy. Write: RECORDS, 23 NORFOLK ROAD, 
BRIGHTON. 


50 TON YACHT offers original solution holiday 
question. HeEBE, CANAL Basin, 


EDUCATIONAL 


CHILDREN from 5 years welcomed into home 
atmosphere. Good neighbouring schools. Entire 
charge if parents abroad. Highly recommended. 
O’HANLON, CROWN HILL, SWANAGE, Dorsst. 


SCHOOL FEES. A great many parents have 
safeguarded their children’s education by means of 
our Insurance of School Fees Scheme. If you 
would like to do so too, please ask for particulars, 
The cost is very moderate. GUARDIAN ASSURANCB 
Co. Lrp., 68 KING WILLIAM StrReET, E.C.4— 
Telephone MINcing Lane 2555. 





CLEARANCE SALE OFFERS 


Special Sale Offer of all-wool Handwoven Harris Tweeds, made in crofters’ own cottages, 
reduced to less than half price—11/4d per yard, tax free. Each length has been dried over a 
peat fire to preserve genuine Harris aroma. Send 3d. stamp for free patterns. Full money 
refund guarantee. 


Special Sale Offer of all-wool Tartan Rugs, full size, in Royal Stuart, Dress Stuart (the Royal 


tartans), Wallace, Hamilton, Black W: 


atch, Cameron, Macpherson, Fraser, Macdonald, 
Anderson, Buchanan and Menzies, only 47/6d each. 


Reduced from 69/- each. A genuine 


bargain offer you should not miss. For caravan, car, travel or bedcovers. 
Children’s Fair Isle Bordered Cardigans and Jerseys—fit ages 2-4 years 30/- each; 4-6 years 32/6d 


each; 6-8 years 35/- each; 8-10 years 37/6d each; 


10-12 years 40/- each. 


Ladies’ Fair Isle Yoke Lumber Jackets, knitted in Shetland, fawn or grey backgrounds, sizes 32” 


to 44” bust, only 52/6d each; reduced from winter price of 69/-. 


borders to suit every taste. 
Se ot Blankets, size 70” 
90” 


Well-blended traditional 


x 90° for double bed use 79/6d each, post free; giant size 


00” 109/6d each; single bed size 56/- each. 


Send for seme price list and 2/6d discount voucher sent free on request. 
your first order. Money refund guarantee. Easy payment terms. 


This voucher may be deducted from 


HEBRIDEAN CROFTER WEAVERS LTD. 
Dept B.M., Muir of Aird, Benbecula, Outer Hebrides, Scotland 





How to give | 
‘the very thing’ x 


—when you don’t know what she wants 


aS 


THIS IS HER DAY. And, to make it perfect there’s a Midland Bank Gift 
Cheque. Gay and cheerful and friendly, this is the only cheque that really 
lives up to the occasion. And it’s easily transformed into ‘the very thing’ 
she wants, because any Midland Bank branch will cash Gift Cheques on 
sight up to the value of £10. They’re easy to buy, too, because anyone can 
walk into any branch of the Midland Bank and buy them over the counter 
up to any amount. The cost is 1/- plus, of course, the amount you intend 
to give. Full details of this unique Midland Bank service are contained in 
a special descriptive leaflet which is yours for the asking—or for the 
writing, if you prefer. 


Anyone can give—and cash— 


MIDLAND BANK GIFT CHEQUES 


Also available: Gift Cheques for Weddings, Christmas and general purposes. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED - HEAD OFFICE: POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2 








